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WAGNER’S 7ZHE RING OF 7HE NIBELUNG. 
By Fr. NIECcKs. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


ALTHOUGH we of the present generation are as yet 
either too much dazzled or too much shocked by 


Wagner’s innovations to estimate justly the work he | 


has done, it is not impossible, even at this time of 
day, to keep clear of the extremes of partisanship— 
of stultifying enthusiasm and equally stultifying preju- 
dice. At any rate, to do so shall be my strenuous 
endeavour in the following discussions. 

Whatever the judgment of posterity regarding 
Wagner’s achievements will be, history cannot but 
number him with those masters who have exercised 
the greatest influence on the development of the art. 
For even were his works to die an early death, his 
leading ideas are sure to live, spread, and generate. 
Wagner had a lesson to teach, and he taught it with a 
reformer’s earnestness, energy, and persistency, and, 
unfortunately, also with a reformer’s vehemence, ex- 
clusiveness, and exaggeration. Like a prophet he 
stood forth among his contemporaries, charging them 
with their frivolity, and preaching to them the power, 
dignity, and purport of art. “ Throagh him,” says 
Ambros, who is nothing less than an indiscriminate 
eulogist of Wagner, “we have again learned to regard 
a dramatic musical work as a compact organism, as a 
whole, to listen to an opera from beginning to end 
with attention and interest, and not to see in it (as was 
the case in the third decade of this century) merely an 
aggregate of pleasing melodies, favourite motives for 
the barrel-organ, military bands, and makers of varia- 
tions, which every one hummed on his way home.” 
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This, and much more, Wagner did. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be said that he completely solved the problem 
which, during the last three hundred years, has occu- 

| pied so many musicians. To fail to do the impossible, 
| however, is no disgrace, and to him belongs indisputably 
‘ the honour of being one of the most successful of those 
who attempted a solution, and of having grappled with 
the problem more resolutely and perseveringly than 
any one before him. The solution of the problem is” 
impossible because the natures of poetry and music 
differ. ‘They coincide only in part, and for the rest 
extend in opposite directions. The intellectual heights 
of poetry are as much beyond the reach of music as 
the emotional depths of music are beyond the reach 
of poetry. And let it be noted that the intellectual 
| and formal element, without which verbal speech cannot 
exist, and the emotional element, which predominates 
in music, do not amalgamate, and that, instead of 
reinforcing each other, they are only too apt to counter- 
act each other. Moreover, even where both arts coin- 
| cide, their peculiar capabilities and manners of expres- 
sion prevent them from moving at an equal pace. 
These considerations make it evident that a satisfactory 
union of poetry and music necessitates the subordina- 
tion of one of the two to the other, or a compromise 
| between them. Hence, however beautiful the species 
of art which results from such a union, the importance 
of the individual arts is thereby in no wise lessened. 
Neither the plays of Shakespeare, Molitre, Racine, 
Goethe, Schiller, Alfieri, and others, nor the sympho- 
nies and overtures of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Cherubini, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and 
others, will ever be superseded by any kind of music- 
drama now existing or as yet hidden in the womb’ of 
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time. The monstrous hybrid, opera, a@/éas music- 
drama, has indeed no reason for proudly looking down 
upon the single arts. Schopenhauer’s remarks on this 
point are worth quoting: “ The grand opera is really 
not the product of a pure artistic taste, but of the 
somewhat barbaric notion of heightening the esthetic 
enjoyment by an accumulation of means, simultaneous- 
ness of heterogeneous impressions, and intensification 
of the effect by the increase of the effecting mass and 
forces; whereas music, as the most potent of all the 
arts, is able by itself to fully satisfy the mind suscep- 
tible to it ; nay, its sublimest productions, in order to 
be properly apprehended and enjoyed, demand the 
undivided and undistracted mind, so that it may give 
itself up to and enter into them, in order to understand 
thoroughly its so incredibly profound language. The 
varied pageantry of the grand opera directly counteracts 
the attainment of the musical chief object.” 

Wagner's views are the very reverse of those set forth 
above. He thinks that Beethoven’s ninth symphony 
was the last symphony possible, that in it absolute 
music was redeemed by poetry, and that a union 
of the arts is possible without any loss of their 
individual strength and freedom. But, according to 
him, there is only one means by which a satis; 
factory union between poet and musician can be 
brought about in the drama, and this means is the same 
by which alone a satisfactory union can be brought 
about between individuals in social life—namely, 
“Jove, which is not self-limitation, but the highest 
development of power of our individual capacity com- 
bined with the most irresistible impulse of self-sacrifice 
in favour of a beloved object.” Here we have one of 
the many instances to be found in the poet-musician’s 
writings of imagination and rhetoric, with their gay 
following of allegories, metaphors, similes, &c., taking 
the place of plain facts and sober logic. The master 
excogitates his theories for the purpose of justifying 
his practice, and of discrediting the practice of other 
poets and musicians ; no wonder, therefore, that his 
zesthetical and critical works are lacking in scientific 
spirit and method, and are, notwithstanding the 
masterly style which they exhibit, and the revelations 
of truth and beauty with which they abound, among 
the most irritating literary productions a thinking man 
can read. But although Wagner's theories are not 
always unquestionable—at least, have not always the 
universal applicability which he claims for them— 
and although what he once called the art-work of the 
future, but which now is an art-work of the present, 
still leaves room for pure instrumental music, and even 
the old opera, it must be admitted that the new species 
of art originated by him is a noble and grand one, 





and that the couception and execution of his music- 
dramas prove him to be a musician and poet of the 
most powerful creative genius. 

The Ring of the Nibelung, designated by Wagner a 
festival play for three days and a fore-evening, and 
comprising the prelude Zhe Rhinegold, and the trilogy 
The Valkyrie, Sieg fried, and Dusk of the Gods, may, with- 
out fear of being charged with exaggeration, be called 
themost giganticart-work ever executed by any one man. 
A few dates will show for how many years the master 
was occupied with the conception and execution of 
this magnum opus. In 1848 he wrote Die Wibelungen : 
Weltgeschichte aus der Sage ; Der Nibelungen-Mythus, 
as a sketch fora drama ; and the drama Siegfried’s Tod. 
In 1853 he published Der Ring des Nibelungen, for pri- 
vate circulation among his friends; in the spring of 1857 
he had composed the music of Das Rheingold, Die 
Watkiire, and a part of Siegfried ; in 1869, Das Rhein- 
gold, and in 1870 Die Walkiire, were performed at 
Munich ; in 1874 themastercompleted the instrumenta- 
tion of the Gétterdimmerung ; and in 1876 the whole 
cycle was performed at the Bayreuth Festival, in the 
theatre built for the purpose. 


WAGNER’S VIEWS AND AIMS, 


Wagner’s music-drama differs so much and so 
vitally in style, form, and subject-matter from the 
old opera that it may be advisable to make ourselves 
acquainted with the nature of its peculiarities before 
we apply ourselves to the examination of the work 
n which they appear in their full development. Al- 
ready in the Alying Dutchman the composer began 
to depart from the operatic use and wont of his time, 
and he did so more and more in Zannhduser and 
Lohengrin, The reforming tendency, which at first 
was instinctive, became afterwards conscious, and led 
the master to study and reflect on language and other 
matters that concern the dramatist and musician, as 
shown by his zsthetical writings, ‘Oper und Drama,” 
“ Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft,” “ Eine Mittheilung an 
meine Freunde,” &c. The most important innova- 
tions introduced by Wagner are: the discarding of 
the self-contained forms of aria, duet, finale, &c., 
which made of the opera a conglomerate of isolated 
short pieces ; the adoption of a style of vocal melody 
born of the accent of speech instead of the cus- 
tomary absolute melody ; the systematic and extensive 
utilisation of leading motives for the purpose of 
characterising, foreshadowing, and recalling to mind 
persons, events, and things; the investing of the or- 
chestra with the duty of interpreter of and commentator 
on the thoughts and actions of the dramatis persona ; 
the emotionalising and deformalising (venia sit verbis) 
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of the present language, which is made more excla- 
matory and less argumentative by the omission of 
conjunctions, prepositions, and other means, and 
more sensuous, to speak with Wagner, by the sub- 
stitution of the natural old alliterative verse for the 
artificial rhythm, rhyme, and melody of the modern 
verse ; and, lastly, the selection of subjects from 
Teutonic and Celtic mythical lore, from which almost 
unworked mines all the subjects of our composer’s 
dramas, after Renzi, are derived, with one exception, 
the Meistersinger, and this exception is explained by 
the fact of the work being a comic opera. 

The following, in part compressed extracts from 
Wagner’s writings will more fully set forth the re- 
former’s views and aims. 

“'Tone-speech is the beginning and end of word- 
speech, as feeling is the beginning and end of intel- 
lect, myth the beginning and end of history, lyricism 
the beginning and end of poetry. 

“ Between the intellect, which is the male element, 
and feeling, which is the female element, imagination 
is the all-powerful intermediator. 

“‘ The intellect is akin to feeling through the purely 
human, which constitutes the essence of the human 
species as such. 

“The necessary impulse of the poetising intellect 
in this poetising is love—namely, the love of man 
for woman: not, however, that frivolous unchaste 
love, in which the man only seeks to satisfy himself 
by sensual enjoyment, but the deepest longing to know 
himself redeemed from his egotism by the sympathetic 
delight of the loving woman ; and this longing is the 
poetising momentum of the intellect. 

“In modern language poetry is impossible, that 
is to say, it cannot be realised in it, but only expressed 
(ausgesprochen). 

“The alliterative verse receives its form from the 
innermost generative power of language itself. It ac- 
commodates itself in accordance with the real accent 
of speech to the most natural and living rhythm, and 
qualifies itself always and easily for infinitely manifold 
manifestation. It is the verse in which the people 
itself poetised when it was still a poet and creator of 
myths. 

“The offspring of the marriage of poetry and music 
is the verse-melody; it is superior to the verse of 
poetry and to the absolute melody of music. 

“The life-giving central point of the dramatic ex- 
pression is the verse-melody of the personator : the 
preparative absolute orchestral melody refers to it 
as a presentiment ; from it is derived as a reminis- 
cence the ‘idea’ of the instrumental motive. The 
presentiment is the spreading light which, in falling 





on the object, makes the colour peculiar to the object 
and conditioned by it a manifest truth ; the reminis- 
cence is the obtained colour itself, as the painter 
borrows it from the object in order to transfer it to 
kindred objects. The visible and ever-present ap- 
pearance and movement of the enunciator of the 
verse-melody, of the personator, is the dramatic ges- 
ture ; it is illustrated for the ear by the orchestra, 
which, as harmonic bearer of the verse-melody, com- 
pletes its original and most necessary activity. 

“What the word-tone-poet has to express is the 
purely human freed from all conventionality. 

“ My sole aim in poetically fashioning my materials 
was such a presentation of the subject in the drama 
as should be comprehensible by feeling. In the whole 
course of the drama I saw no other divisions or dis- 
tinctions possible than the acts in which the place or 
the time or the scenes in which the persons of the 
action change. The plastic unity of the mythical 
subject was the cause that in my scenic arrangements 
all small details, such as are indispensable to the 
modern playwright for the explanation of complicated 
historical incidents, were entirely unnecessary, and the 
strength of the presentation could be concentrated on 
a few ever-important moments of the development.” 


FORE-EVENING—THE ‘“‘ RHINEGOLD.” 


Considering the vastness of the subject and the 
limited space at my disposal, I shall not attempt to 
give an account of the sources from which Wagner 
drew his materials, and how, by selection, modifica- 
tion, and addition, he constructed the story of his 
tetralogy. Such an account, if sufficiently thorough, 
could not fail to be interesting, but, as Wagner’s 
poem is intelligible without studying the Eddas, the 
Siegfried legends, &c., &c., it may be safely dispensed 
with. Wagner not only took the subject but also the 
form of his verse from his early Teutonic forefathers. 
Alliterative verse is familiar to the student of Anglo- 
Saxon and Old English through Beowulf, and the 
poems of Caedmon, Langland, and others. In its 
strict form it has in every two successive short lines 
or hemistichs three words—two in the first, and 
one in the second line—beginning either with the 
same consonant or with vowels, generally different 
ones. These words have always the stress on the 
alliterating syllable; a toneless derivative syllable, 
however, does not disturb the alliteration. The un- 
accented syllables are not counted in this kind of 
verse. Not even the old poets adhered invariably to 
this strict form ; and Wagner employs the alliterative 
verse with great freedom, which indeed the dramatic 
form necessitated. 
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Except in the Dusk of the Gods there are no 
choruses to be found in Zhe Ring of the Nibelung; 
indeed, more than one voice at a time is heard only 
on very rare occasions, and then only for moments. 
Wagner’s orchestral forces, on the other hand, are 
more numerous and display a greater activity than 
_ those of any other composer. As will be seen from 
the following enumeration, Wagner prescribes not only 
the number of parts, but also the number of players 
required for each part :—Sixteen first and sixteen 
second violins, twelve tenors, twelve violoncellos, eight 
double-basses, three flutes, one piccolo (the second 
piccolo is in charge of the third flute-player), three 
oboes, one cor anglais (the fourth oboe is in charge 
of the player of this instrument), three clarinets, bass 
_clarinet, three bassoons, eight horns (four of the horn- 
players have now and then to take the next-mentioned 
tubas), two tenor tubas, two bass tubas, one contra- 
bass tuba, three trumpets, one bass trumpet, three 
tenor and bass trombones one contra-bass trombone 
(the player of this instrument alternates between it 
and the ordinary bass trombone), two pairs of kettle- 
drums, one triangle, one pair of cymbals, and six harps. 
In addition to these instruments there are employed a 
side drum in Zhe Valkyrie, Siegfried, and Dusk of 
the Gods, a Glockenspiel in The Valkyrie, Siegfried, 
and Dusk of the Gods, and a tamtam, a bass drum, 
and eighteen anvils of different sizes, in Zhe Rhinegold. 

The Rhinegold is not divided into acts: the cur- 
tain remains up during the whole performance. The 
scenes—of which there are four—follow each other 
like dissolving views, and the music never ceases. 
The prelude with which the work begins transports 
the hearer at once into a new world. The double- 
basses, four of which have their fourth string (£) 
lowered one semitone, sustain the tonic (Ek flat) for 
more than 130 bars. After the first four bars the 
bassoons join to the tonic the dominant. Twelve 
bars later the eighth horn comes in with what has 
been culled the motive of the Primordial Element, 
which consists only of the notes of the tonic triad 
risirg one above the other through two octaves 
and athird above. The other horns follow at different 
intervals of time with the same motive, their inter- 
lacings forming thus a mysterious, harmonious web. 
But anon the bassoons, leaving the sustained domi- 
nant to the trombones, give out the motive of the 
Primordial Element in a more developed form (see 
Illustration, No. 1, page 83), accompanied by an un- 
dulating quaver figure of the violoncellos. The motive 
is afterwards taken up by other wind instruments, and 
the undulating figure, the quavers of which before 
long are changed into semiquavers, is distributed 





among the strings. During the first 130 bars and 
more no other harmonies are introduced than those ot 
the tonic and dominant. As the prelude proceeds, every- 
thing becomes clearer, more articulate, and more 
richly coloured; one seems to see a creation rise 
before one’s mind’s eye out of the formless void and 
dark. The fact that the motive of the Primordial 
Element is heard whenever the world-ash is mentioned, 
and the Rhine-daughters, Erda—the “ eternal woman,” 
“the holy and wisest wala” (seer)—and the three 
Norns make their appearance, or are the subject cf 
speech or thought, throws considerable light upon the 
symbolical import of the prelude. 

When the curtain rises the spectator has before him 
the Rhine in a greenish twilight ; the upper part ot 
the stage is filled with waves of moving water, the 
lower part is shrouded in darkness. The Rhine- 
daughters, who guard the Rhinegold, are seen swim- 
ming hither and thither in graceful play, whilst singing 
strains of sweetest melody. Before we are able to 
distinguish anything in the darkness, we learn from 
certain harsh sounds in the orchestra that something 
less beautiful and lovable has made its appearance 
on the scene. The new-comer is Alberich, a Nibe- 
lung, one of the dark elves who dwell in the interior 
of the earth, in a region called Nibelheim. He no 
sooner sees the beautiful nixies than he becomes 
enamoured of them. They, however, only tease and 
mock him. The failure of his wooing and of his 
efforts to seize them has put him in a towering pas- 
sion, when his attention is drawn to the following 
spectacle. A brighter light has penetrated from above 
through the flood, and now kindles into a blinding 
golden glare at the top of a peak in the middle of the 
scene, whence a magical effulgence breaks through 
the water. The horns sound the Rhinegold fanfare 
(No. 2), which the wavering triplets of the violins, 
divided into eight distinct groups, surround with a 
flood of quivering, shimmering light. Soon after the 
Rhine-daughters intone the Rhinegold song (No. 3), 
accompanied by the wood, horns, harps, and violins, 
which latter wanton with a lively, sparkling figure and 
shakes. All, indeed, is graceful in this scene, except 
where Alberich is in action. His climbing and stum- 
bling in pursuit of the nixies, as well as his consequent 
rage, which are illustrated most minutely by the 
orchestra are, of course, characteristic rather than 
beautiful. From the nixies Alberich learns that “the 
world’s wealth is by him to be won who has from the 
Rhinegold hammered the 1ing that helps him to 
measureless might.”* Here we have to note the Ring 


* In quoting from Zhe Ring of the Nibelung, have in this and_in most 
instances taken advantage of Alfred Forman’s translation, (London: 
Schott & Co,) 
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motive, which plays so important a 7é/e in the tetralogy 
(No. 4). But only he can forge the ring “ who from 
delight of love withholds.” Having had such palpable 
proof of Alberich’s amorousness, they tell him all this 
without hesitation; but they are mistaken in the 
dwarf. “The world’s wealth by the might of thy 
means I may win,” he says to himself, still smarting 
under his disappointment, “and forced I not love, 
yet delight at the least I might filch.” Thereupon he 
darts forward, climbs the peak, curses love, and, 
snatching the gold, plunges headlong into the depth, 
pursued by the screaming Rhine-daughters. 

The whole scene becomes now filled from top to 
bottom with black waves of water ; gradually the waves 
change into clouds, and the clouds into a fine mist. 
Whilst the breaking day clears away the mist which 
covers the new scene—a district on mountain-heights ; 
in the background, separated from the foreground by 
the valley of the Rhine, a castle with shining battle- 
ments rising on the summit of a rock—there is heard 
the stately Valhall theme (No. 5). In the foreground 
lie asleep Wotan and his wife Fricka. He is the 
mightiest of the gods: “ From the world-ash’s holiest 
arm, he shore for his hold a shaft ; though starves the 
stem, still unspoiled is the spear; and with its point 
pins Wotan the world. Runes of blest unrending 
bargains hewn in it bears the handle; the world, in 
heed, waits at the hand, where the spear fits that Wotan 
feels.” When Fricka awakes and sees the castle, she 
is surprised and alarmed; for she remembers that 
Wotan lad promised to the goddess Freia as reward 
the giants Fafner and Fasolt, who built it in the 
course of the night. Wotan does not share his wife’s 
alarm ; his waking thoughts, and even his dreams, 
are only of glory and power. Moreover, he hopes 
that the cunning Loge, who advised him to make 
the bargain with the giants, will extricate him from 
his predicament. A motive of a massive, clumsy 
character announces the approach of the giants, 
who come to demand their stipulated reward. Wotan 
is unwilling to grant what they ask, but they insist 
on their bond, saying warningly, “Truthful be to 
bonds! All thou art abides but under a bargain.” 
Wotan knows this full well, and therefore anxiously 
awaits the arrival of Loge. The gods are in 
great dismay. At last, when matters are at their 
worst—the giants seizing Freia, Donner swinging his 
hammer to strike the assailants of his sister, Wotan 
interfering between the opponents, &c.—the crafty, 
deceitful Loge, the god of fire, makes his appearance. 
Wotan, who first found him in the fiery glow, says to 
him in the ensuing discussion : “I, of all the gods thy 
only friend, received thee into their mistrustful com- 





pany.” Indeed, Fricka had previously complained to 
Wotan of his still trusting him who had caused the gods 
already so much harm. — In short, Loge is the evil prin- 
ciple among the gods. Themusical motive (No. 6) which 
characterises him exhibits all the insidious movements 
of fire. Loge’s account of how, with the swiftness of 
wind, he travelled through the world in search of some- 
thing wherewith to redeem Freia ; of how, among all 
created beings in water, earth, and air, he found only 
one to whom woman’s love and worth was not the 
most precious thing ; and of how this one, Alberich, for- 
swore love, stole the Rhinegold, and forged out of it a 
ring which gives boundless power to the possessor, is 
one of the first and fullest illustrations of Wagner’s 
utilisation of leading motives. In connection with 
what is told of the Rhine-daughters, the Rhinegold, 
Alberich, the ring, &c., almost all the most important 
motives of the first scene reappear; when woman’s 
love and worth are spoken of, the graceful, winged 
motive which introduces Freia, the goddess of love, is 
heard again, and afterwards frequently repeated in a 
developed form ; Loge answers a question of Fricka’s 
—‘ A wife might enforce her husband’s fidelity if she 
wore the sparkling ornaments f »rged by the dwarfs ”— 
with the strain which, in an eazlier part of the second 
scene, partly follows and partly accompanies her 
words : “ How to find him [Wotan] the fetters fittest 
to hold him at home ; lordly abode and blissful living’ 
lightly with bitless reins should bind thee to lingering 
rest ;” and at the mention of the Nibelungs, the 
Smithy motive, of which more will be said by-and-by, 
is alluded to. As we are speaking of leading motives 
I shall mention one more—namely, the rigidly 
measured, diatonically descending Treaty motive, 
which is first introduced in this scene, and which plays 
amore or less important part throughout the tetralogy. 
To return to the plot of the drama. The giants 
express their willingness to take the Rhinegold in- 
stead of Freia. But Wotan declines to put himself 
to any trouble for their sake. When, however, the 
giants carry off Freia, as a pledge to be redeemed 
in the evening or to be for ever forfeited, and the gods 
begin to look pale and aged—for their youth was 
preserved by the apples of Freia’s garden—Wotan 
decides to go with Loge to Nibelheim, and possess 
himself of Alberich’s treasure. 

Loge goes down a cleft and Wotan follows him. Out 
of this cleft begins to rise a sulphurous vapour, 
which spreads itself over the whole stage, and, 
darkening more and more, becomes a black cloud. 
The spectator seems now to travel downwards through 
the earth. By-and-by he hears the Nibelungs at 
work. It is here that the eighteen anvils of dif- 
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ferent sizes come into play. The Smithy motive 
(No. 7), which the orchestra had already previously 
suggested, displays itself now in full force. At last 
thé end of the journey is reached, a vast far-stretching 
subterranean cavern with narrow passages issuing 
on all sides. Alberich drags his brother Mime by 
the ear out of a side-cleft, and scolds and ill-treats 
him for not having finished the work he had com- 
manded him to do. Now Mime had finished it, but, 
although as yet unacquainted with its power, he wished 
to keep it for himself. When, however, he is again 
attacked by his brother, he lets fall in fright the piece 
of metal-work he had till then convulsively clutched 
in his hands. Alberich at once seizes it, and knows it 
is the Tarn-helm which he had instructed his brother 
to forge, and which enables the wearer to make him- 
self invisible or transform himself into any shape. 
He tries its virtue forthwith, and saying, “ Night and 
darkness know me none,” he is changed into a pillar 
of cloud. ‘The weird harmonies of the muted horns 
which accompany the transformation are one of the 
most happy and original conceptions with which any 
composer was ever blessed. There is real magic in 
these sounds (No. 8). Poor Mime and the other 


Nibelungs soon feel the lashes of the invisible task- 


master, who urges them to work and increase his trea- 
sure. Wotan and Loge now appear on the scene. 
They learn from Mime, who sings his sorrowful tale 
to a charming ballad-like melody, accompanied most 
piquantly by the orchestra (the Smithy motive is kept 
up throughout, first by the horns, then by the violon- 
cellos), how much things have changed for the worse in 
Nibelheim since Alberich has got possession of the 
Rhinegold, forged the ring, and contrived the Tarn- 
helm. This last, however, became fatal to Alberich. 
In conversation with the latter the artful Loge pretends 
to have his doubts as to the virtue of the Tarn-helm. 
The dwarf, to prove it, changes himself into an enor- 
mous snake. Then Loge suggests that it would be 
safer in times of danger to make one’s self small, 
but that this was not likely to be practicable. Where- 
upon Alberich, who does not see the snare, changes 
himself into a toad. Wotan, prompted by his wily 
companion, quickly sets his foot on it, while Loge 
tears from its head the Tarn-helm. Alberich is then 
bound and dragged by his captors to the surface of 
the earth. The whole scene in Nibelheim is remark- 
able among other things for the clever tone-painting, 
be it of the emotions of fear, anger, insolence, &c., or 
of externals, such as the groans and howls of Mime 
and the other Nibelungs, the strokes of Alberich’s 
whip, the windings of the snake, the hopping of the 
toad, &c. 





On arriving on the surface of the earth—the scene 
is again on mountain-heights, with the castle in the 
background—Alberich has to give up his treasure. 
He hopes to keep at least the ring, indeed would 
rather lose his life than it, but Wotan tears it from his 
finger. When set free, Alberich pronounces a most 
awful curse on it (No. 9). It shall be death to him 
who wears it till it comes again into his own hands: 
all shall covet it and none enjoy it, Fafner and Fasolt 
now reappear with Freia; the return of the goddess 
restores youth to the gods. Wotan agrees to pay 
the ransom demanded by the giants—namely, as much 
gold as will hide the whole figure of Freia. Gold is 
heaped upon gold, even the Tarn-helm has to be 
added to the rest ; but when all seems to be settled, 
the amorous Fasolt gets sight of one of Freia’s 
eyes through a narrowjchink, and refuses to part with 
Freia unless that be filled up. There is no gold left 
except the ring, which Wotan is determined to keep. 
The giants are on the point of carrying Freia away 
with them, when Erda, she who knows what has been 
and foresees what will be, rises from the earth and 
says warningly to Wotan: “Yield it, Wotan, yield 
it! Keep not what is cursed! Soon is sent darkly 
downwards he who saves the hoop.” She also 
tells him that a day of gloom dawns for the gods. 
Wotan, who is anxious to know more, wishes to 
follow her, when she disappears, but he is held back. 
The force of the curse shows itself soon. Fafner kills 
Fasolt in order to keep the ring for himself. 

A brilliant display of all the means at the disposal 
of poet, musician, and scene-painter brings the fore- 
evening to a conclusion. Donner, the god of thunder, 
gathers the clouds and clears the air with lightning 
and thunder. His brother Froh, the god of joy, at 
his bidding, builds a rainbow bridge across the Rhine 
to the castle. What Wagner has accomplished in 
musically picturing the gathering of the clouds, the 
storm, and especially the rainbow, is one of the most 
brilliant achievements in musical scene-painting. In 
connection with the prelude and the Rhinegold 
fanfare I have alluded to the great art with which he 
makes use of the interweaving of broken chords. 
In the rainbow music he surpasses anything he has 
done before ; the bright fabric which over-arches the 
airy melody of the violoncellos, horns, and bassoons, 
is constructed out of an infinitude of variously-moving 
arpeggios of violins and harps, shakes of some of the 
violins, sfaccato iterations of the chords by the flutes, 
oboes, and clarinets. ‘The Valhall march now begins 
(No. 5). Wotan is lost for some time in sad thoughts, 
but something he sees in the future gives him new 
hope. The Sword motive (No. 10) is the audible 
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-expression of what passes within his mind. We shall 
learn its import by-and-by. “Follow me, wife, to 
Valhall,” says Wotan to Fricka. Having never before 
heard the name, she asks its meaning. Her husband’s 
reply is : “ What, master over fear, my courage thought 
out will reveal its meaning, if it lives victorious.” The 
gods then wend their steps towards Valhall; Loge, 
speaking to himself, prophesies the end of the gods ; 
the song of the Rhine-daughters rises from the waters 
below ; and the fore-evening closes with the strains 
of the Valhall march and the rainbow music. 








“THE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE BIRTHDAY OF JOSEPH 
HAYDN. 

(Born 31st March, 1732.) 

A PERIOD of a century and a half has passed since 

there was born into the world one of the most genial 

and noble-hearted men in the realm of musical art. 
Joseph Haydn, sprung from a poor peasant’s cottage, 

was destined to become the veritable harbinger of 

music’s spring-time, to open and to level new paths, 

.and to gladden and elevate millions of hearts by his 

life-invigorating, soul-and-mind-animating creations. 

London has especial motives to honour this festal 

‘day London is the town of which Haydn, when in 

ripe old age, affirmed, in grateful remembrance, that 

there for the first time he was fully appreciated. Here 
originated his twelve grand symphonies, composed for 

Salomon, the last that he wrote; here he received the 

first impulse towards the composition of his immortal 

“Creation,” which wasshortly followed by““TheSeasons.” 

The acquaintance made by him with Handel’s master- 

pieces, performed on a large scale, served him as a 

study which bore rich fruit ; and how really princely 

a gift it was that he presented to the connoisseur and 

the world in general in these two musical creations 

needs no further assurance. It is not only that till 
the present day the world has been rejoiced and 
refined by them; they were the proximate causes of 
the foundation of numerous societies, having for aim 
the support of needy musicians and of their widows and 
orphans, who even now, in ever-increasing numbers, 
avail themselves of the benefit of these philanthropic 
undertakings. His grand Masses to this very day 
‘serve with undiminished power for the enhancement of 
divine worship. His pianoforte works still form the 
basis of a solid instruction. His inspiring symphonies, 
again, have induced the formation of amateur societies 
in small districts, while none the less contributing to 
the rapid extension of works of this class. But what 
shall we say of his quartets—domesticated in the family 
and the house—the life and refinement of social circles? 

It is a fine and noteworthy expression that was uttered 

by a musical critic on the occasion of the performance 

of one of the most soul-stirring creations of our 





Master—an expression which says more than all the 
eulogiums in the world—‘“ When I have heard a work 
of Haydn it always urges me to do some good act ”— 
surely the greatest triumph of a musical creation. 

As in every-day life, many a mortal, be he great or 
be he lowly, when entering upon a new decade, 
reflects seriously on his past career, and brings his 
Creator a thank-offering for his fatherly guidance ; so 
should each one, on this festal day, cause to glide in 
rapid review before himself the art-path of our honoured 
one, as a type—to serve for his own guidance ; to serve 
to every one for the building up and strengthening of 
his faith in the inscrutable ways of Providence ; to 
serve as a special incitement to the tyro in art to 
march steadily forwards on the beaten road. And 
yet oftentimes the slightest chance would have placed 
Haydn in the position either of not entering on his 
destined career, or of being diverted from it. Thus 
was it in the parental home at Rohrau, when only the 
chance visit of a distant relative, the schoolmaster 
Frankh, decided that the boy‘should not, like his father, 
be the handicraftsman of a remote village. Thus was 
it, in Hamburg, when only the opportune stay of 
Capellmeister Reutter led him to the old imperial 
city of Vienna. ‘Thus was it, after his expulsion from 
the Cantorei, his reception by the musician Spangler, 
a stranger to him, did not allow him to pine on the 
streets. Thus was it, in the case of his acquaintance 
with the landed proprietor, von Fiirnberg, through 
whom Haydn wrote his first quartet; with the poet 
Metastasio, by whose instrumentality Haydn enjoyed 
the instruction of the renowned singing-master and ° 
theorist, Porpora; with the composer Dittersdorf, 
through whom he profited in the art of violin-playing ; 
then his first appointment as music director to Count 
Morzin, where Haydn wrote his first symphonies ; and 
shortly after, his removal to Eisenstadt, in Hungary, 
where he found an abiding-place as Prince Esterhazy’s 
master of music (Capellmeister), and was to develop 
into unanticipated greatness. ‘Thus was it, shortly 
before his departure for London, in the case of the 
too-long delayed invitation of King Ferdinand of 
Naples, which, in all probability, would have launched 
Haydn upon a career exclusively as a composer of 
Italian opera. 

Must it not have been the case that, in Haydn’s 
naturally pious nature, at the contemplation of this in- 
visible guidance, his faith in his true calling and in a 
higher Power took even stronger root? Hence, in all 
his compositions, in the midst of the most healthy 
cheerfulness, and of often overflowing humour, that 
deep earnestness that pervades them all, that never 
allows them to become old in their universality, and 
by which we feel ourselves again and ever attracted 
after the troubles of every-day life, and even in the 
presence of the most spiritual and advanced works 
written for modern taste—attracted to the heart-and- 
soul refreshing creations of the man whom even his 
contemporaries honoured and loved as their “ Father 
Haydn!” C. FF. 


Vienna, March, 1882. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is of opinion 
that the time has arrived at which an effort should be 
made for the advancement of music in England by the 
establishment of a central public institution, to be called 
“The Royal College of Music.” The National Training 
School, founded in 1876, is about at an early date to close 
its doors, but, phoenix-like, from its ashes will arise, it is 
hoped, a great national institution. The royal princes, in 
placing themselves at the head of this scheme, show how 
thoroughly they are in earnest. They have in the past, 
and their father before them, not only taken great interest 
in all matters relating to music, but have manifested con- 
siderable acquaintance with it, both as a science and as an 
at. As their plans are now about to be carried into 
effect with more or less completeness, in order that they 
may find favour with and be supported by the public, it 
is most desirable that the Royal Princes should do every- 
thing in their power to gain the confidence of musicians, 
and the approbation of the country. The aptitude of 
the British people for music, and the growing interest 
in all directions, undoubtedly show the necessity of our 
having a public institution ranking in importance with the 
national Conservatoires on the Continent. 

Three addresses on the subject of music in England 
and the .proposed college were delivered by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Albany, and Prince 
Christian, at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, in the 
month of December last ; and on the 28th of February an 
important meeting was held in London in the banqueting 
hall of St. James’s Palace, at which the plans for the new 
institution were succinctly but ably explained by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. The representatives of both towns 
and counties, the dignitaries of the Church and other 
religious bodies, the representatives of foreign powers, the 
leading musicians and patrons of music, the publishers of 
music, and eminent instrument makers, were assembled, 
and the Prince of Wales did not hesitate to ask them for 
their time, their money, and their influence, in support of 
the new scheme. The Prince at the commencement of 
his address laid great stress on the system of gratuitous 
education, as a principal feature to distinguish the pro- 
posed new College from the Royal Academy of Music and 
the other existing institutions in this country. Paying 
pupils are not, however, to be excluded. Both classes will 
be required to pursue the same course of study, will have 
the same teachers, and will be allowed to strive for the 
same honours, and to share the same rewards. The 
scholars are to be selected by open competition, and a 
system of examination organised so as to give the poorest 
and humblest in the land, if gifted, a chance of participating 
fully in the public benefaction. The Exhibition Com- 
missioners, in addition to an annual grant of money, are 
prepared to give a suitable site of land from their large 
estate, on which to erect the buildings of the Royal College. 
Having a considerable portion of the Albert Hall under 
their control, they also propose to connect this fine 
structure with the College by means of a subway or a 
bridge. By this means access will be afforded to halls 
for practising, small theatres, and rooms for refreshment. 
The Prince further invited attention to the difficult but all- 
important question of funds. The amount required for 
the maintenance and education of pupils has been esti- 
mated at about £80 a year each, and for education alone 
at about £40 The least number of scholars worthy to 
constitute a foundation for the College would be one 
hundred, fifty with free education, and fifty with both 
training and maintenance in addition. For this number, 
apart from the expense of buildings, an income of not 
less than ten to twelve thousand pounds a year would be 





absolutely required, and this supposes a capital of £250,000 
to £300,000, About £50,000 has already been secured, 
and considerably more promised ; and though this repre- 
sents but a small fraction of the total sum needed, it is 
hoped and believed that the public will respond liberally 
to the appeal of His Royal Highness, if convinced that 
the best possible steps will be hereafter taken to carry out 
a scheme of such national importance without reference 
to personal claims or the demands of any clique, however 
influential such may be. It is intended, we believe, after 
everything has been done by way of private enterprise, to 
memorialise the Government for an annual grant. Mr. 
Gladstone, the Premier, takes, and not without reason, a 
sanguine view of the capacity of the nation for music. 
He considers the present scheme most opportune, and 
doubts not but that the work engaged in by the Prince 
will be brought to a successful issue. Mr. Gladstone has 
for many years taken great interest in musical matters. 
It should not be forgotten that under his administration, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1864, the first sum 
of £500 per annum was given to the directors of the Royal 
Academy, and renewed again in 1868, after it had been 
withdrawn in 1867 by Lord Beaconsfield (then Mr. 
Disraeli). This is but a small sum to an institution 
striving to do so much for music. Mr. Gladstone would 
doubtless listen favourably to any appeal for funds to aid 
the Royal College, but whatever his personal opinion may 
be, before asking Parliament for any annual or other sum 
of money, he would have to ascertain the exact relation 
of the new College to the Academy in Tenterden Street. 
A grant to the Royal College might possibly result in a 
withdrawal of the sum now given to the Royal Academy. 
A letter read from Prince Christian at the meeting at 
St. James’s Palace called attention toa committee charged 
three years ago with the duty of establishing a college of 
music. This committee tried to effect a union between 
the Royal Academy and the National Training School. 
The Royal Academy directors at first acceded to the 
terms of the draft charter, but at a later period rescinded 
their resolutions, and declined to carry the union into 
effect. It is not the right moment to speculate as to the 
reasons which have induced the directors of the Royal 
Academy to act in this manner; and it has not yet 
transpired whether there were insuperable difficulties, 
which seems scarcely credible, or whether any real blame 
attaches to either side for the apparent failure to unite the 
two schools. The Royal Academy has struggled now for 
nearly half a century. In 1827, only four years after its 
establishment, its financial condition was so low that it 
was proposed to close the institution: and in 1867 the 
committee resigned the charter, granted in 1830, into the 
hands of the Queen. It was, however, returned, and since 
the new committee of management, under the presidency 
of Earl Dudley, the Academy has done excellent work, 
and continued to prosper. It is therefore to be hoped 
that negociations are not yet at an end, and that there 
will hereafter be no conflicting interests. It will certainly 
fall on the promoters of the new scheme to show, in case 
of failure, that they have neglected no reasonable means 
to incorporate asa nucleus for the Royal College an insti- 
tution which has overcome so many difficulties, and on 
whose banner is inscribed the names of many illustrious 
musicians : it is enough here to mention those of Stern- 
dale Bennett, G. A. Macfarren, and Arthur Sullivan. The 
appointment of Dr. George Grove as “ Director” of the 
Royal College will give general satisfaction; it would 
indeed be difficult to name any one of higher literary 
musical ability or of wider experience. A report had been 
current that this important post would be occupied by 
some distinguished foreigner. Now that this mistake is 
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happily avoided, we would only say that to have placed at 
the head of a national institution any foreigner, however 
able and celebrated, would have been most unwise, most 
unfair to native talent, and have given just cause of offence 
to the English public. 

The names of the gentlemen who are to form the exe- 
cutive committee have not yet been made known, but 
we are assured that “they will command the confidence 
alike of the public and of the musical world.” Of this 
committee the professional element ought to form a 
principal ingredient. The charter for incorporating the 
College has been laid before the Privy Council, and. the 
Prince of Wales has himself undertaken to be President of 
the Council. The first resolution, pledging the meeting to 
give active support to the new College, was proposed by 
the Duke of Edinburgh. His Royal Highness, after 
speaking of his great love for music—of which indeed he 
has for many years given practical proof—and of the 
great interest which he thought would be aroused by his 
brother’s scheme, not only in England, but also in the 
colonies and America—proceeded to add a few practical 
remarks on the subject of the College. He pointed out 
the two principal branches—sacred music and dramatic 
music—the cultivation of which he hoped would form a 
main element in the training given at the College. His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke of sacred 
music as a bond of union between the various sects. It 
was possible, he observed, to use the same hymns, and to 
join in the same tunes, proving that music is really a means 
for uniting us together in the highest acts of religious 
worship. His Grace, after adverting to the fact that. 
he was “deaf to music,” provoked laughter when he 
stated the fact that he possessed the power of making a 
Doctor of Music. The Earl of Rosebery and the Lord 
Mayor of London spoke also in favour of the resolution 
in support of the new College, which His Royal Highness 
put to the meeting, and which was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Gladstone made a long and able speech, in the 
course of which he mentioned the name of Mr. Hullah, 
who has done so much for the benefit and improvement 
of the great masses of the nation. “In Yorkshire, in 
Lancashire, in Wales,” observed Mr. Gladstone, “the 
cultivation of music has never languished, and the 
strong musical faculty of the people in those districts of 
the country has made them distinguished at all periods of 
our history. The meeting was closed by some able 
remarks from the Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
the reply of the Prince of Wales. 








-OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE song by J. Haydn, produced in our music pages, was 
dedicated by him to his patron and friend Frau Edle von 
Genzinger, on the occasion of his departure from Vienna 
to London, December, 1790. Dr. Peter Leopold von 
Genzinger, the husband of this intellectual and accom- 
plished lady, had made the composer’s acquaintance 
during his frequent visits to Eisenstadt as physician-in- 
ordinary to Prince Nicolaus Esterhazy. The musical 
gatherings at Schottenhof, the physician’s residence in 
Vienna, were well’ known among musical amateurs, and 
held in high esteem by the best musicians in that city. 
From the letters of Haydn to Frau v. Genzinger, and one 
or two from the lady herself to the composer, discovered 
by Th, G. von Karagan in Vienna, and published in the 
year 1861, we learn that the Capellmeister always received 
a most cordial invitation to Schottenhof whenever he 
could escape from his secluded and monotonous life at 
Eisenstadt. Frau v. Genzinger was an agreeable and 
well-trained singer, and passionately fond of music. Most 





touchingly does this correspondence reveal the bond of 
friendship which united these two persons, who occupied 
such different positions in social life. In this tender and 
plaintive, song.Haydn, at the thought of leaving his 
dear friend and kind protectress, pours forth the sor- 
rows of his heart. He of course wrote words as well 
as music, and in the elegant English version by. Mr. 
W. H. Grist we see how bitterly he lamented the 
fate which severed him from such sympathetic society. 
In 1790 he left Vienna on his first visit to London, 
and it is just possible that the “ Abschiedslied” may have 
been enclosed in the letter to Frau v. Genzinger dated from 
Calais, before Haydn crossed over to Dover. _ It is inte- 
resting to learn how this song, now published for the first 
time, has come to light. It was brought to F. Wessely, 
music publisher at Vienna, by a certain Anton Rutiner, 
a person well advanced in years. He states that he had 
received it from a former vicar of Seefeld (a place in 
Austria), who in his turn had received it from Frau v. 
Genzinger herself. Herr Ruthner came specially from 
the country to Vienna, to call the above-named publisher’s 
attention to the manuscript ; but, as Herr Pohl informs us 
in his second volume on Haydn, the mysterious visitor 
has disappeared, and no trace of him canbe found. This 
interesting composition will certainly rank as one of the 
curiosities of musical literature. 

The two Minuets by Carl Phil. Emanuel Bach from 
Herr E. Pauer’s “ Merry Musicians,” which we also give 
in this present Number, are graceful, pleasing, and easy 
to play. They are written in the earliest form of the 
minuet, viz.: two eight-bar phrases, each of which is 
repeated. The second Minuet is in point of fact a Trio, 
after which the first is again played. The term “trio” in 
the time of Bach was only employed for a movement 
actually written in three parts. Emanuel, the second 
son of the-illustrious Leipzig cantor, wrote an immense 
quantity of music for the pianoforte, and some of it is 
undoubtedly dry and antiquated. Many of his composi- 
tions are, however, full of intelligence, charm, and finish, 
and he occupies the highest place in the transition period 
between J. S. Bach and Haydn. The latter musician 
has told us how much he owed to the example of his 
illustrious predecessor. When about twenty years of 
age, Haydn bought E. Bach’s first six Clavier Sonatas, 
took them home to his little garret in the old Michaeler- 
haus, and played them through and through until he had 
completely mastered their style. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


—_a——. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


VIENNA, March 12, 1882. 
THE concerts, not at all disturbed by the carnival, con- 
tinue to go hand in hand with the opera. The piano- 
forte is particularly predominant ; the fashion of giving 
piano recitals has, indeed, so much advanced, that even 
beginners in their career, who have scarcely left school, are 
arrogant enough to place themselves in the same line with 
first-rate masters. We have had three concerts of musical 
societies. First, the sixth Philharmonic concert, which 
began with Mozart’s Symphony in C (Kéchel Cat. No. 425), 
followed by the piano-concerto of your countryman, the 
young d’Albert, and finished with Berlioz’s Harold Sym- 
phony. Young d’Albert made quite a sensation; he 
pleased much as composer and performer, and was unani- 
mously called for again and again. ‘%.:ented by nature 
and guided by his well-known preceptor, Herr Ernst 
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Pauer, his first steps in public have well proved that he 
may become one day a prominent musician. He is 
certainly the youngest performer who ever played in our 
Philharmonic Society, and this is a distinction which 
speaks for itself. The viola solo in Berlioz’s symphony 
was executed by Herr Brodsky, till now professor in 
Moscow. The second part excepted, the work was not 
so warmly received as in former days, when Hellmes- 
berger played the important solo. At the fourth Gesell- 
schafts-concert, Bach’s “ Johannes-Passion,” a work not 
heard for years in Vienna, was performed. The soli were 
sung by Fri. Breidenstein from Erfurt, Frl. Fides Keller 
fromFrankfurt, Herren Walterand Somer from our Hofoper, 
and Herr Hildach from Dresden. It was well rendered, 
and the impression was great ; but the work would have 
better fulfilled its purpose had it been delayed till the 
Passion week. The third society was the Singakademie, 
which also gave its second concert in the great Musik- 
vereins-saal: The first part of the programme included 
Mozart’s choruses and two entractes from Kénig 
Thames; the second part was miscellaneous. The whole 
music of King Thamos was produced, in 1868, by the 
Orchesterverein, united with the Singverein, under the 
conductorship of Professor Heissler; the poem was 
recited by Herr Lewinsky from the Hof-Burgtheater. 
There is great energy in the three choruses (known as 
Hymns in the Breitkopf and Hartel edition), the second 
in particular, “Gottheit, iiber alle miichtig,” is splendid ; 
the third, with a pathetic basso solo, reminds one much 
of the “Zauberfléte.” It was indeed a boon again to 
‘hear music so full of spirit, freshness, and invention. 
Herr Labor then played Mendelssohn’s C minor sonata 
on the organ. Of the choruses in the second part, 
“Gottes giite” by Volkmann, and “ Es steht eine Lind’im 
tiefen Thal” by Heuberger, pleased most ; both compo- 
sitions may be commended to the notice of choral societies. 
The Wiener Akademische Wagner-Verein gave its first 
“Interner Musikabend” for this season, as usual, in 
Bésendorfer’s concert-room. We heard Wagner’s only 
sonata for piano, the great aria from /idelio, and scena 
from Renzi, both sung by Frau Materna, a chorus with 
solo by Ole Olsen, and the Stabat Mater by Pergolesi ; 
Mr. Schiitt, a Russian, and clever pupil of Leschetitzky, 
conducted. Of the many private concerts, I only notice 
the most important: and first of all is to be mentioned Dr. 
v. Bilow’s third and last “Clavier-Vortrag” (as v. 
Biilow entitles his concerts), with compositions by 
Beethoven (Op. 35), Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, (Menuet 
and Fughetta for the left hand), Schubert, Liszt, Chopin, 
and Rubinstein. It was a great success, not, indeed, to 
be surpassed. A most interesting concert was that of 
Mme. Essipoff, in which that great pianist performed 
variations for two pianos by E.fSchiitt with her husband, 
Herr,Th. Leschetitzky, the sonata in E minor by Beethoven, 
and pieces by Raff, Liszt, Silas, Saint-Saéns, and Rubin- 
stein. Herr Professor Door, from the Conservatoire, has 
organised again, as in former years, a cyclus of trio soirées, 
two of which have taken place. His partners are Herr 
Hellmesberger, jun., and Ed. Rosé. Some of the trios 
were new to Vienna, viz., those of Dvdrak (Op. 26), Fr. 
Kaufmann (Op. 9), C. Nawratil (Op. 9), and Herm. 
Griadener (Op. 1). Nawratil’s trio, a fine and solid com- 
position, without any kind of exaggeration, received the 
greatest applause. Brahms’ sonata for piano and violin 
(Op. 78), first produced by Hellmesberger, was also 
heartily welcomed here. Hellmesberger’s fourth quartet 
evening was particularly interesting. Dessoff’s quintet 
was repeated; the third movement pleased the most. 
Volkmann’s trio, B flat minorj(with Professor Epstein at the 
piano), made a deep-impression : it is a work of uncommon 





passion and invention. Beethoven’s quartet (Op. 127) 
was again one of the most distinguished features of the 
Hellmesbergers’ performances. There remain still a 
number of concerts, which at least may be mentioned ez 
passant; the much-appreciated Schubers-Liederabend by 
Walter ; the concert of Mme. Rosa Esillag, once famous 
in the rdle of “Fidelio” at the Italian Opera in Covent 
Garden theatre ; the violin recital of Marcello Rossi, and 
another of Arnold Rosé, concertmeister of the Hofoper 
orchestra, a fine and intelligent virtuoso, though very 
young. In a few days the famous Sarasate will play three 
new concertos in the great Musikvereins-saal. In the 
same hall will be performed an organ concerto by Labor 
and concerts of the Minnergesangverein and the 
Academische Gesangverein, both with orchestra. 

Atthe Hofoper Gluck’s Orpheus, with Frl. Papier, has been 
given six times ; and Der Widerspanstigen Zahmung, by 
Goetz, with Frau Lucca, five times ; both operas with the 
greatest success. A performance of the Mezstersinger was 
interrupted by the hoarseness of Herr Fischer, from 
Dresden,as HansSachs. Thefirst act finished, the perform- 
ance concluded with the second act of Zaunhduser. There 
were of course many gaps in the row of guests in the 
Wartburg, and the reception-room belonged to an opera 
by Meyerbeex. It happened to be Carnival Monday, and 
therefore the audience were indulgent enough to accept 
the whole as an involuntary joke. On Tuesday we shall 
hear, for the first time, the celebrated Mefistofele by 
Boito, Herr Rokitansky in the ¢é¢/e-ré/e. At the end of 
March the opera by Schubert, A/fonse and Estrella, an- 
nounced so often SiNce two years, is again promised. 

Operas performed from February 12th to March 12th :— 
Lohengrin, Der betrogene Kadi (with a ballet), Der 
schwarze Domino (twice), Die Hochzeit des Figaro, Or- 
pheus und Euridice (four times), Die Kénigin von Sada, 
Die Meistersinger (Act i., and Zannhduser, Act ii.), Freé- 
schiitz, Der Widerspinstigen Zihmung (twice), Fidelio, 
Der Profet, Carmen, Romeo und Julie, Aida, Afrikanerin, 
Withelm Tell, Faust, Mignon, Robert der Teufel. 








Correspondence. 
_—+— 


‘LISZT’S GRANER MESSE. 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1rR,—In an article on the above in last month’s issue, 
I find the following sentence :—“It should be borne in 
mind that the oratorio style, as we know it from the works 
of Bach and Handel, had its origin in the Reformation ; 
deriving its subject-matter from the Bible, it conformed 
itself to the requirements of the reformed religion.” This 
statement is both vague and misleading. The oratorio 
owes its origin to the mystery and miracle plays, also 
the Moralities, which from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century were quite common; and in this primitive form 
the listeners were made very familiar with the Bible and 
the sacred stories therein recorded. However, the musical 
world must cede to St. Philip Neri (the founder of the 
illustrious order to which Cardinal Newman belongs) the 
claim of having instituted the “ oratorios”—for such were 
called the sacred dramas, with musical accompaniment, 
performed in the oratory on stated evenings during the 
week, It is also worthy of note that the species of oratorio 
performed in commemoration of the canonisation of the 
glorious St. Ignatius of Loyola (the founder of the noblest 
order in the Catholic Church, viz.: the Jesuits), and of 
St. Francis Xavier—which was composed by Loreto—was 
enthusiastically received. Carissimi (1604—1674) was the 
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first who wrote a real oratorio, and his /ephée is a marvel 
of melodiousness. What a pity that the bigotry of a 
succeeding age should cause many of his works to be 
burned, at the time when the distinguished sons of Loyola 
were, as an order, suppressed! About 1708 Handel com- 
posed his Resurrezione, as also the Psalms, Dixit Dominus 
and Laudate, Pueri, Dominum, which certainly cannot be 
named as “conformable to the requirements of the 
reformed religion.” In 1717 he composed his German 
oratorio, Zhe Passion, and this too is most strongly 
suggestive of the “ Catholic” spirit of this mighty master, 
which catered not to the prevalent taste for the “new 
doctrines.”. As regards Bach, the same Catholic vein may 
be traced in his oratorios, and especially in his Passion 
music; but Graun’s Der Tod Jesu particularly savours of 
the “ancient faith” in its portrayal of that tremendous 
mystery of Christ’s Passion and Death. The oratorios 
of Handel “conform” to no particular prejudices, and 
they contain true devotional feeling, with an extraordinary 
display of a downright appreciation of the text. 

I cannot pass over the words “ Romish Church,” which 
occur in the sentence following the first quotation, without 
expressing a wish that such a term should not be applied 
to a creed which has, even in the musical world, amongst 
its followers men of the highest reputation. I need only 
mention the distinguished man whose name heads this 
letter, as also Gounod, Verdi, Hallé, &c. 

In conclusion, let us trust that there will be a termination 
to both the expressed and the covert sneers at the Roman 
Catholic Church, by literary men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and that in “matters musical” there will be no 
petty distinctions of creed, more especially as the vast 
majority of the civilised world belong to the “ primitive 
Church.” Yours very truly, 

March toth, 1882. W. H. FLOOD. 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


SIR,—In a notice of my text-book, the “ Rudiments of 
Music,” your reviewer did me an injustice. I ask you to 
allow my claim to correct his statement in your next issue. 
It should have been seen (the Preface shows it) that the 
second part of the book, which he intimates is without 
plan, is really made up of notes written upon the first part 
of the book, and connected with it in every case by refer- 
ence numbers. The earlier exercises are, by this plan, 
freed of puzzles and the rule of step-by-step teaching kept 
unbroken. Yours faithfully, 

March 11th, 1882. JAMES C, CULWICK. 


CAUTION. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 

Sir,—Allow me to draw the attention of my musical 
friends to the following facts :— 

There has recently appeared at Berlin a_ spurious 
edition of my Gavotte in A minor (from the suite dedicated 
to Mme. Essipoff), arranged, or rather disarranged, for 
four hands. Not only has the meddler and muddler spoilt 
my piece, but has inserted with much industry chords of 
his own, so that he managed to get the harmonies wrong 
as well. Fearing that people might think I committed 
them, I now beg you, through the medium of your valuable 
paper, to assist me in exposing the gross injustice done to 
me by the publisher, who refused to withdraw the edition, 
notwithstanding my pressing request, on the offensive 
plea that he cannot waste the copies! Further com- 
mentary on such proceedings would be superfluous.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, E, SILAS. 

8, St. Lawrence Road, Notting Hill, 

March 7th, 1882. 


Rebiews, 


+e 
Romantic Studies. A Cycle of Seventeen Pianoforte 
Pieces. Op. 8. By ADOLF JENSEN. (4to, 81852,0, 
Harrow Series.) London : Augener & Co. 
.THE romance of Jensen’s Romantic Studies is not, like that 
of many so-called romantic compositions, confined to the 
title-page’ and the superscriptions of the pieces, but per- 
vades every part and particle of the music itself. From 
the dedication prefixed by the composer to his work we 
learn that his intention in writing these “small musical 
poems” was to illustrate musically scenes from the life 
of a true friend, a deep-souled personality endowed with 
warm feeling, noble sentiment, and calmest resignation. 
“It is hardly to be expected,” writes the composer, “that 
these attempts will win for themselves the sympathy of 
all. A predominant inclination distinctly expressed therein 
will no doubt prevent this—namely, the inclination to the 
fantastico-enthusiastic, to the mysterious ; nevertheless, 
it has herein, as in art generally, its justification.” In 
short, we have before us, as the writer of the article 
“ Adolf Jensen,” in the March Number of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD, pointed out, “ studies in romanticism, 
not studies for the development of the fechnigue.” The 
first of the two books into which the Romantic Studies are 
divided contains eight pieces, respectively named “ Vow,” 
“ New Life,” “‘ Unexpected Happiness,” “After the Day 
is Done,” “ Longing,” “ Joyful Message,” “ Réverie,” and 
“Lots.” These pieces seem to picture scenes of youth. 
The accents of the fiercer passions which are stirred up 
in later years are absent from them. The music is 
throughout melodious, and the melody has the Mendels- 
sohnian sweetness and smoothness. Indeed, “ Longing” 
reminds one distinctly of the composer of the “ Lieder ohne 
Worte.” But do not misunderstand this remark. Jensen’s 
music wells forth from within, it is not gathered together 
from without. The contents of the second book is richer 
and more interesting than that of the first. Both painter 
and sitter have attained greater maturity. The form is 
more elaborate, the expression is more vigorous, the 
emotions are more varied and intense. What difference 
of mood is to be found, for instance, in the feverish “On 
the Sea-shore” (“ My own life now was blossoming into 
song, I bore my burning longing toward the beach,” &c.), 
the ecstatic “An Echo” (“What passes through a 
human soul when the pale moon the silent rtight illumes,” 
&c.), and the jubilant “ Love’s Spring” (“O fresh sweet 
scent, O novel sound!”) Where everything is beautiful 
it is difficult to point out beauties ; we shall therefore 
simply enumerate the items of the second book. The 
first five pieces—“ Poor Prisoners,” “ White Rose,” “On 
the Sea-shore,” “ An Echo,” “ Love Tokens ”—are grouped 
under the sub-title, “ Beautiful Past,’ and are described 
as “ Loose Leaves to F. B.,” which “ F. B.” is no doubt 
Friederike Borntrager, the lady. whom the composer 
married in 1863. The names of the other pieces are :“ My 
Peace is Gone,” “ Thinking of Thee,” “ Love’s Spring,” 
and “ Epilogue.” In conclusion, we have only to add that 
the superscriptions, mottoes, &c., are given in the original 
German and in an English translation, and that the en- 
graving, printing, and paper, of this valuable addition to 
the pianist’s library, leave nothing to be desired. 


Fantasie-Overture, Paradise and the Peri. Composed by 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT. Newly arranged for two. 
performers on the Pianoforte by W. DoRRELL. 
London: Augener & Co. 


AN introduction with three following scenes is the form 





of this pianoforte duet, or fantasie-overture. Bennett’s 
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Paradise and the Peri has been made familiar to the 
public by frequent performance; as a duet effectively 
arranged it will be much in request by those of Bennett’s 
admirers who do not care to be distracted from the 
musical ideas by difficulties hard to encounter. Mr. 

Dorrell has accomplished his task with an affectionate 

and tender hand. 

The Initials (Professor Macfarren’s initials of Christian 
names—G, A), Fantasia-Sonata. Composed and 
respectfully dedicated to Madame Natalia Macfarren 
by W. H. HOLMEs. London: Forsyth Brothers. 

THERE is not much inspiration to be found in two letters, 

but on this fantastic idea Mr. Holmes has built a very 

brilliant pianoforte piece. It is true Bach indulged in a 

similar vein of humour when he took his own name for a 

subject, but he had a power which Mr. Holmes will be 

the first to acknowledge was unapproachable and unique. 

Mr. Holmes’s fantasia- sonata embraces four move- 

ments : allegro agitato, allegretto, andante, and allegretto 

scherzando. 


Handel's Choruses arranged as Duets. By W. HUTCHINS 
CALLCOTT. London: Augener & Co. 

THE volume contains “The Hallelujah,” “The Hail- 
stone,” “ How excellent Thy Name, O Lord,” “And the 
Glory of the Lord,” “ Let their celestial Concerts,” “ Fixed 
in His everlasting Seat,” “ For unto us a Child is born,” 
“ Sing unto God,” “Then round about the starry Throne,” 
“The Horse and his Rider,” “The King shall rejoice,” “We 
never will bow down.” The twelve choruses from Zhe 
Messiah, Israelin Egypt, Saul, Samson, J udas Maccabeus, 
and the fourth “Coronation Anthem,” are amongst the 
most popular of Handel’s numerous works. They are 
arranged in a careful and effective manner, and will be 
found welcome by that large and sensible class who still 
hold in veneration the works of giants in art. 


Wagner-Album Sor the Harmonium. By JOSEF Low. 
Book I. London: Augener & Co. 

A SERIES of fantasias and transcriptions, the first book 
of which contains the most favourite pieces of Zann- 
héiuser, including the March and Chorus, the “Song 
to the Star,” “Elizabeth’s Prayer,” the “ Pilgrim’s 
Chorus,” the Introduction to the Third Act, and 
Wolfram’s air, “ Als du im kiihnen Sange.” All these 
are arranged*for the harmonium, with the registers 
marked, and such other indications added as may assist 
their introduction to the drawing-room. 


Twelve Solos or Sonatas for the Violin and Violoncello, 
with a Thorough Bass for the Pianoforte. Com- 
posed by ARCANGELO CORELLI. Op. 5. London: 
Augener & Co. j 

NOT to mislead the public, it must be noticed that what is 

termed “Thorough Bass for the Pianoforte” consists only 

of the figures, or shorthand, adopted as symbols of the 
harmony intended. The work was engraved many years 
since or it would not be presented in its present form. 

As to the value of the music, it is like the productions of 

the great genius—priceless. Arcangelo Corelli was one 

of those pure and gifted spirits sent at rare intervals to 

lighten this lower sphere we inhabit. His music is a 

monument to his worth. 


Alfred. A Dramatic Cantata. The Libretto by WILLIAM 
GRIST, the Music composed by EBENEZER PROUT. 
Op. 16. London: Augener & Co. 

SCENES from the life of the English King Alfred form the 

subject-matter of this cantata. The dramatis persone 





are three in number: Alfred, King of the West Saxons ; 
Alswitha, his betrothed; and Guthrum, King of the 
Danes. These, with the Chorus, illustrate the action of 
the scenes. After a short introduction, a recitation and 
prayer express the gloom and foreboding of Alswitha and 
her maidens as to the issue of the strife between the 
Saxons and the Danes. The entry of Alfred with his 
troops reveals the disaster that has attended them. They 
agree to bend to fate and to disperse, awaiting a favour- 
able opportunity for revenge. A touching scene follows 
between Alfred and Alswitha, and, roused by the accents 
of her heroism, he resolves to penetrate into the camp of 
the Danes as a minstrel, to re-assemble his warriors, and 
by her incitement lead them to victory. The second 
scene is within the camp of the Danes, where is cele- 
brated the glory of Guthrum, their king, and the defeat 
of the Saxons, their enemies. The disguised Alfred is 
brought before the king, and essays an ode in lamenta- 
tion for heroes departed. The king, however, requests a 
brighter strain ; accordingly the Vikings’ praise is sung 
by Alfred and the Chorus, with which Guthrum is so 
highly pleased that he desires to measure his own powers 
of song with Alfred’s. The two sing: Guthrum’s theme is 
that of war, Alfred’s that of love. Guthrum acknow- 
ledges his defeat in the tournament of song, and the 
Chorus sing in praise of wine and love, thus ending the 
second chapter. The Saxon troops are now secretly 
assembled by Alswitha, and are appointed to meet their 
king, who has returned from his perilous enterprise. The 
Chorus, when assembled, sing in assurance of their devo- 
tion, and Alfred nerves his arm with a prayer to the god 
of battles, at the same time prognosticating the future 
greatness of England. The hosts of the Saxon are 
triumphant, and Guthrum and the Danes become pri- 
soners. The generous heart of Alfred, however, assigns 
a country to Guthrum where he may reign, and the pious 
wish of Alswitha is that in future Guthrum’s beacon-light 
may be that of the Cross. That he with his people may 
enter the Christian portal is echoed by the Chorus ; and 
finally Dane and Saxon are enjoined to have one aim, one 
faith, one love, in one land. ‘The verses of Mr. Grist are 
extremely well adapted for musical treatment, and Mr. 
Prout has taken advantage of the many contrasts they 
offer. He has shown a keen appreciation in their employ, 
and produced a work which illustrates to the letter the 
subject in hand, which is patriotic, stirring, and affecting. 
(To be continued.) 


Requiem for Voice, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. By 

R. SCHUMANN. Op.go. London: Augener & Co. 
A GENUINE outburst of the deep feeling of Schumann is 
exhibited in this Reguzem. It is alike exquisite in con- 
ception and truthful in execution. The verses in them- 
selves are so beautiful that, to a sympathetic and poetical 
mind as Schumann’s was, they could not but inspire 
happy and exalted ideas. Written for a solo voice, this 
Requiem will be found more frequently accessible than 
large choral works of a similar nature, while to the 
accomplished artist it offers a field for exercise of the 
highest attainments in vocal art. 


The History of Music. By EMIL NAUMANN. Trans- 
lated by F. PRAEGER. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. 
A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., M.A., Mus.Doc. London : 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 

ParT 3 of this excellent serial, prefaced with a beautiful 

engraving of the Relief on the Arch of Titus, is chiefly 

devoted to a consideration of the music of the Hebrews, 

as related in Holy Writ and by the historian Josephus. 

Its use as a Divine ordinance was the care of kings and 
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prophets, and with no niggardly hand was provision 
made for its welfare. Witness the magnificence of the 
celebrations in the Temple, with 4,000 singers and musi- 
cians. Think of 200,000 silver trumpets, and 40,000 
harps and psalteries! What the effect must have been 
almost passes the effort of imagination! The poetry of 
the Hebrews receives, as it demands, careful analysis. 
Its character is antiphonic, and it was sung according to 
hemistichs. As to its subject-matter, it is the very 
transcript of the soul, as well in sorrow as in joy. There 
is in it an expression of language suited to every exigency 
of life, hence its suitability for adoption and use in the 
celebration of a national worship. Much attention is 
given to the formulz of the ‘‘ Psalms,” and to those un- 
acquainted with their peculiar structure the remarks will 
convey valuable instruction. A reference to the religious 
and other dances of the Hebrews is very properly not 
omitted : it is indeed a subject for much enlargement. 
With regard to their compositions and their system of 
composing, there is no reliance to be placed on speculative 
opinion. For the most part, whatever information has 
been proffered on this subject must be considered apocry- 
phal. Noassertion can guarantee the genuineness of any 
particular strain said to be of ancient Hebrew origin. On 
the contrary, it may be observed that, after the dispersion 
of the people, whatever music came from their hands 
partook of the particular local character incidental to the 
country where they were located. The description of 
the Hebrew instruments, and the accompanying diagrams, 
are altogether interesting. With respect to the musical 
specimens offered of genuine ancient Hebrew music, 
particularly that having for its source Dresden, it must 
not be forgotten that not many miles from that city there 
existed, some few years since, an atelier, whose forgeries 
of Mozart, &c., were executed by clever workmen, and it 
was only by those initiated in the subtleties of the great com- 
posers that the frauds could be detected. That certain 
melodies—for instance, the simple chants here called by 
the title Gregorian—may have descended from distant 
ages is not to be doubted, and it is far from impossible 
that some one may have been the very tune used by 
Miriam in her song of triumph after the “ passage of the 
Red Sea.” But we cannot possess any certain information 
on which to rely. The chapter on Hebrew music con- 
cludes with these well-timed remarks :—‘ If, therefore, 
Christian music has intensified the tonal art, and made 
it the language of the heart and soul, it should never be 
forgotten that to the Hebrews we are indebted for the 
prolific soil on which it fructified. The further history 
of the tonal art will clearly illustrate this, for after a period 
of 2,000 years, not only the Psalms themselves, but also 
the manner of their execution are still preserved in the 
Christian churches.” 

Chapter 4 is dedicated to Zhe Jslamites, and @ propos 
of the Arabians the author writes :—“ The musical endow- 
ments of the Arabians were undoubtedly of a very high 
order, and, indeed, such as was only to be expected from 
a people so peculiarly developed as were these Children 
of the Desert. It was based upon their enjoyment of 
nature—a never-failing sign of a music-loving people. 
This shows itself in their preference for rhyme, a feature 
that is very characteristic of Arabian poetry. It is not 
the rhythmical or metrical side which is predominant in 
their poetry, but the purely musical. Even when the 
epic or dramatic element is paramount, the lyrical is 
never entirely eliminated, and in such exceptional in- 
stances is shown its innate musical tendency. In addi- 
tion to these positive inferences, others may be adduced 
which negatively support this proposition. . The 
musical theory of the Arabs, though somewhat more 





adapted to the requirements of the people than that of 
the Chinese and Hindoos, presented numerous difficulties 
for a perfect musical practice.. It deals in subtleties, the 
counterpart of which is to be found in the highly in- 
genious devices on the walls of their mosques. It is 
capable of numerous kaleidoscopic changes, each varia- 
tion forming a perfect pattern. This corresponds with 
a similar tendency of the Semites, which vents itself in 
devising word-plays and enigmas not unlike rhetorical 
displays. Their musical system is, nevertheless, not 
without a certain fantastic excellence, for although the 
mathematical and physical side of their music profited 
considerably thereby (the Arabs being as great naturalists 
as they were mathematicians), yet it still retained a vast 
amount of allegorical suggestion. Thus was music typi- 
fied by a budding tree, various tones being connected 
with the elements, fire, water, air, and earth, finally with 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, the planets, and with day 
and night.” The author gives the Arabic scale, but the 
Arabic theorist, satisfied as to its uselessness, says to 
himself, only “God knows it.” The music of 
Persia and Arabia in the eighth century became so indis- 
pensably blended as to render impossible any subsequent 
separation. In support of this view the author enumerates 
many works of the eighth, ninth, and subsequent cen- 
turies on the subject. A schism, however, is 
‘said to have existed between abstract theory and intuitive 
practice, to which we owe a number of songs, dances, 
marches, possessing a peculiar and even romantic charm, 
characteristic of the Arabs, Bedouins, Saracens, and 
Moors, and exhibiting their great aptitude for music. 
For instance, the appellations “Alla Turca,” ‘‘ Danse 
Maure,” &c., have been used to indicate music of an 
entirely national character by such composers as Mozart, 
Beethoven, Cherubini, Boieldieu, and Weber. 

It will be seen from these extracts how comprehensive 
is the scheme embraced in this “ History of Music.” 
Every subject is surrounded with details, frequently of 
deep research, accompanied with illustrations of great 
interest and value; its treatment is lucid and earnest, 
and its aim the ennobling of music, so that the oblation 
may be worthy of its high purpose and of its GREAT 
GIVER.: 








Concerts and Ppera. 
—@——— 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
AT the third concert of this society on Thursday, March 
gth, Brahms’ choral ode, Vanie, was performed for the 


first time in England. When Beethoven heard Paer’s 
Eleonora he is said to have addressed the composer 
thus :—“I like your opera; I will set it to music.” 
Perhaps Brahms was stimulated in a similar manner to 
compose Vauie after hearing Hermann Goetz’s setting of 
the same words. The two works naturally invite com- 
parison, and we must confess that the serious and 
contrapuntal style of Brahms’ composition fails in spite 
of its learning and skill to attract and interest the listener 
to the same degree as the highly poetical and characteristic 
music of Goetz. The difficult work was well performed 
by the Philharmonic choir. Mr. F. Corder conducted in 
an able manner a new concert-overture of his own 
composition, entitled “Ossian.” It was originally in- 
tended as a prelude to a grand opera on the subject of 
“ Fingal.” The effective orchestration deserves special 
commendation; the themes representative of Northern 
ideas and memories are pleasingly and clearly developed. 
Mr. Corder received quite an ovation at the close of the 
performance. Herr Joachim was the violinist, and he 
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played Mendelssohn’s concerto as he alone can play it. 
The programme included also a manuscript scena by 
Mendelssohn, Che vuoi, mio cor, written when he was 
very young, and a pleasing though by no means remark- 
able composition by Rubinstein, “ The Water-nymph,” 
for solo and chorus. Mme. Patey rendered efficient 
service in both these works. Beethoven’s “ Eroica” con- 
stituted also a part of the programme. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE concerts of this old-established society still hold 
their supremacy over the domain of sacred art, and 
although the eminent power which has so long upheld 
and directed them is still in abeyance, yet it is hoped 
the time is not distant when the arm of Sir Michael 
Costa will again wield the baton which it is a pride and 
pleasure to obey. In the absence of Sir Michael Costa 
the direction of the concerts has been deputed to M. 
Sainton, and most worthily has that gentleman fulfilled 
the onerous duties of the position. 

The recent performance of Haydn’s oratorio, The 
Creation, brought into prominent notice the excellence of 
the choral department of the society, and caused a feeling 
of regret that such noble efforts should not have always 
received due encouragement. A word of praise is also 
not to be withheld from the principal singers, Miss Mary 
Davies, Mrs. Lloyd, and Signor Foli, all of whont 
exerted themselves zealously and with proportionate 
effect. It is refreshing to hear such noble music as is 
found in Zhe Creation. The introduction, representing 
“Chaos,” reveals the hand of the “ master” in music, and 
is an instance of such logical thought in form and substance 
-as Beethoven would have envied. As the work proceeds 
we feel truth expressed in every figure of melody and 
every progression of harmony. ‘The picture is perfect in 
design and colour. Every object of creation receives its 
symbolic representation, and all is effected with an ease 
that enhances the pleasure of listening. All styles are 
enlisted, and all are used with a command of power which 
cannot be gainsaid. It is real living music, not music 
“without form and void.” We are sometimes told it is 
old-fashioned, and that we ought to frame our thoughts 
dn anewer mould; but one of the greatest thinkers the 
world has ever seen, and whose endless aim was to 
educate, said, “ Let Antiquity be the Venus and Morning 
.Star which rises over the evening of our north.” 

Are we, in place of music which is so logical and clear 
that it is its own interpreter, to accept as music incoherent 
phrases, falsely-related harmonies, indefinable rhythms, 
and vague utterances, requiring an analytical essayist to 
give them meaning? There is the good in every possible 
form of elegance and beauty, there is the bad in every 
variety of shade and perversion. Goethe said, “ Men 
are inclined to approve what is commonest because the 
‘spirit and the senses easily grow dead to the impression 
of the beautiful and the perfect. For this reason every 
one should study to nourish in his mind the faculty of 
feeling these things by every method in his power.” 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ON Monday, March 6th, Mme. Schumann made her 
first appearance for the season, and the crowded hall 
and enthusiastic applause bore witness to the esteem and 
admiration in which the gifted lady is held. Of the 
many great pianists who appear at these concerts, 
Mme. Schumann is perhaps the most interesting. She 
forms, as it were, a connecting link between the past 
and the present. In her we have the friend of Mendels- 
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sohn and of Chopin, and—what invests this lady with 
peculiar interest—the wife and widow of Robert Schu- 
mann. Mme. Schumann chose for her solo the first 
evening her husband’s magnificent fantasia in C major 
(Op. 17), a work dedicated to Liszt. If any one is dis- 
posed to underrate Schumann’s genius, or to think he 
wrote from the head rather than from the heart, let such 
a one play over this noble and soul-stirring composi- 
tion; or, still better, hear it played, if possible, by 
Mme. Schumann, to whom the interpretation of her 
husband’s works has the lustre of a labour of love. Her 
playing has been so often described and admired, that 
we need only say she comes once more to us in full 
possession of all her rare intellectual and poetical gifts. 
Save in the matter of physical strength, this lady re- 
mains still a pianist of the very highest order. The pro- 
gramme included Beethoven’s quartet in E minor (Op. 
59, No. 2), and the same master’s stringed trio in C 
minor (Op. 9, No. 3). The performances by Messrs. 
Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti, were in every respect 
most excellent. Herr Joachim played, in his own 
masterly style, Bach’s great Chaconne ; and Miss Spenser 
Jones was heard to great advantage in songs by Handel 
and Schubert. 

On the following Saturday Mme. Schumann gave, 
with great feeling, Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, “ Les 
Adieux, Absence, et le Retour.” The programme also 
included Max Bruch’s pleasing violoncello solo, “ Kol 
Nidrei,” based upon a Hebrew melody, played by Signor 
Piatti. At this, the second performance of the piece, 
the obbligato harp accompaniment was given by Mr. 
Putman, which, added to that of the piano, only made 
the want of the orchestra more distinctly felt. Schu- 
mann’s interesting quartet in A (Op. 41, No. 3) was finely 
interpreted by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Hollander, and 
Piatti. The concert concluded with Haydn’s quartet in 
D (Op. 64, No. 1). Mlle. Kufferath sang, in a pleasing 
manner, Schubert’s “ Standchen,” and songs by Mozart 
and Mendelssohn. 

On the following Monday, Schumann’s Fantasie- 
stiicke (Op. 88) for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
were played for the first time at the Popular Concerts, 
Mme. Schumann taking the piano part. The first piece, 
“ Romanze,” is short and unpretending, and seems more 
fitted for performance in a drawing-room than in an 
auditorium like St. James’s Hall. The second, “ Hu- 
moreske,” is, as the title suggests, full of life and humour. 
The principal theme is thoroughly in the Schumann 
vein, and the two episodes contain some charming 
writing. The third piece, “ Duet,” is short and simple ; 
we venture to think it the least interesting of the four 
movements. The fiza/e opens with a spirited ‘theme in 
march time ; it contains some very interesting episodes, 
and closes with a lively and original coda. This work 
was composed in 1842, the same year in which the piano- 
forte owe and quartet were written. Mme. Schumann 
played Beethoven’s sonata in E flat (Op. 27, No. 1), and 
on the following Saturday she gave No. 2 of the same 
work, the so-called “ Moonlight Sonata.” 

We cannot agree with the pianist in her /emfz of the 
opening movements of each sonata; the hurried pace, 
especially in the second, seemed to rob it of much of its 
poetry and dreamy melancholy. 

Mme. Norman Néruda made her last appearance at 
this concert, and the two gifted ladies gave a most 
artistic and impressive rendering of Brahms’ sonata in 
G for pianoforte and violin. The subjective character 
of the music is eminently suited to Mme. Schumann. 
Mme. Néruda interprets the music with the utmost grace 
and expression. The other features of the concerts do 
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not call for any detailed notice. The principal quartets 
were Schubert in D minor, and Beethoven in c (Op. 59, 

0. 3)- 

2 evening, March 20, Mlle. Krebs was the 
pianist, and the programme included Beethoven’s great 
quartet in C sharp minor (Op. 132). 

The large audiences during the month show how 
thoroughly the public appreciates the excellent pro- 
grammes and the executive talent provided by Mr. A. 
Chappell. 


MR. W. BACHE’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


ON Thursday evening, March 2, Mr. Walter Bache gave 
his eleventh Orchestral Concert; and, faithful to the 
plan which he kas pursued for many years, the pro- 
gramme consisted exclusively of compositions by Franz 
Liszt. Mr. Bache deserves great praise for the untiring 
energy and steady perseverance with which he has 
devoted himself to the cause of his master and friend. 
Liszt, as a composer, is not yet popular in this country, 
and very different opinions have been entertained with 
respect to those of his works which have been produced 
here. His “ Faust” symphony, introduced by Mr. Bache 
and played afterwards at the Richter concerts, is one of 
his finest inspirations. Its many merits cannot be ap- 
preciated at a single hearing, and Mr. Bache chose, this 
year, to repeat it rather than to excite curiosity by the 
introduction of a new work. The “ Fest Marsch,” com- 


posed for the festival held in commemoration of the 


anniversary of Goethe’s tooth birthday at Weimar in 
1849, was the first piece in the programme. It is viva- 
cious, pleasing, and effectively scored. 

After this came the Mephisto-Walzer, “ Der Tanz in 
der Dorfschenke,” a musicai illustration of an episode 
from Lenau’s “Faust.” Programme music may be a 
legitimate genre of the art, but it is certainly open to 
question how far the dancing of Faust, with a “ beau- 
tiful brunette,” to the strains of a fiddle in the hands of 
Mephistopheles, is a suitable subject for illustration. 
Itis said that Liszt has spoken of this composition as 
“one of the sins of his youth.” 

The “ Faust” symphony, the third and last piece in 
the programme, was well rendered. The leading themes 
typical of Faust and Gretchen, are musical and sug- 
gestive, and their elaborate developments, peculiar meta- 
morphoses, and clever combinations, sustain the interest 
during the whole of the work, which occupies no less 
than sixty-five minutes in performance. 


MR. Ww. MACFARREN’S CONCERTS. 


THE first of a series of three orchestral concerts was 
given at St. James’s Hall, on Feb. 25, with an orchestra of 
severity performers, led by M. Sainton, under the able 
and vigorous conductorship of Mr. Macfarren himself. 
The second concert took place on Saturday, March 11. 
Both performances were well attended, the series being 
announced at popular prices. An interesting incident of 
both concerts was that Mr. Macfarren, who had the 
orchestra well in hand, conducted without book. The 
vivacity and energy he inspired are worthy of obser- 
vation. At the first concert Miss Margaret Gyde made 
her first appearance in Mr. W. Macfarren’s Concert Stiick 
for the pianoforte in E, and played with refinement and 
taste. M. Sainton performed Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
with great beauty and spirit. The conductor's MS. 
Overture to King Henry V., written for the Norwich 
Festival, quite in an English popular style, was performed 





for the first time in London. Miss M. Davies and Mr. 
Santley, both of whom were in excellent voice, took the 
vocal pieces. Mozart’s Zaudberfldte overture was taken 
at a rapid pace, so that it was difficult to follow the superb 
fugue. The opening piece at the second concert was Mr. 
Macfarren’s MS. Pastoral Overture, composed in 1878, 
and intended to convey an impression of the quiet and 
joyous animation of pastoral life. It was first performed 
at the Brighton Festival in that year, and has since been 
heard on several occasions. Mr. C. T. Speer interpreted, 
with much vigour and strength, Sterndale Bennett’s Con- 
certoin C minor. Signor Piatti played, for the first time 
in London, a Fantasia Romantica in G minor and major, 
with orchestral accompaniment of his own composition, of 
marked brilliancy and effect. Beethoven’s Leonore 
(No. 3) was very finely rendered. Mme. Patey, who took 
the vocal part, among other pieces sang G. A. Macfarren’s 
“Lay of the Imprisoned Huntsman,” with violin obbli- 
gato charmingly played by M. Sainton. These two con- 
certs have been very successful, and have obtained much 
enthusiasm from an appreciative audience. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MUSICAL 

SOCIETY. 
THE hundred and seventy-second concert of this pros- 
perous society was given in the Guildhall, Cambridge, on 
Tuesday, March 7th. A crowded hall and most enthu- 
siastic audience testified to the interest taken in high-class 
music in that city. Herr Joachim was of course a great 
attraction, and his masterly performance of Brahms’ 
Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra, and of his own 
Theme and Variations, were listened to with the pro- 
foundest interest and attention. The eminent violinist is 
accustomed to applause, but we doubt if he meets any- 
where with a heartier and more genuine appreciation 
than at Cambridge. The programme included Beethoven’s 
overture to “ Coriolanus,” and Wagner’s beautiful “ Sieg- 
fried Idyll.” The first public performance of Mr. Villiers 
Stanford’s Symphony (MS.), in D minor, entitled 
“‘Elegiac,” was an event of no small importance. The 
enterprising and able conductor of the Cambridge Society 
aims high, and is showing year by year that most wel- 
come and encouraging of all signs—progress. The 
“ Elegiac” symphony contains some interesting writing, 
and there is great ease and flow in the presentation and 
development of the themes. The first movement, 
“ Allegro appassionato,” is broad and vigorous, and the 
interesting subject matter is skilfully treated. The “Lento 
espressivo” and the “ Scherzo” are very clear as to form, 
but the former is somewhat lacking in character, and in 
the latter the influence of Beethoven assumes undue pro- 
minence. The fale (adagio leading to allegro moderato), 
is brilliant, but not equal in interest to the first movement. 
Throughout the symphony the orchestration shows signs 
of a skilful and experienced hand. Mr. Stanford was 
loudly applauded at the close of the work. The Univer- 
sity is to be congratulated upon the possession of a 
musical society which has endured so long, which does 
- much for art, and which furnishes such promise for the 
uture. 


MR. HOLMES’S MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


Mr. HENRY HOLMES commenced a series of five con- 
certs at the Royal Academy of Music, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 1st, with Mr. A. Gibson (second violin), Mr. A. 
Burnett (viola), and Mr. E. Howell (violoncello), and 
Mme. Haas as pianist. For many seasons Mr. Holmes 
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gave a series of concerts remarkable for the excellence of 
the programmes and for the finish of the performances. 
These agreeable and instructive “evenings” have now 
been resumed after a period of some years, and it is 
pleasing to find that the eminent violinist still shows the 
same artistic earnestness and the same skill and judg- 
ment in the selection of works for performance. The 
programme of each concert contains quintets, quartets, 
and sonatas of acknowledged merit, and though perhaps 
in the interests of art something more might be desired, 
still it must be allowed that from an instructive and edu- 
cational point of view there is no fault whatever to be 
found with this limited scheme. Four of the concerts 
have already taken place; the performances were most 
excellent, and greatly enjoyed by a select and apprecia- 
tive audience. We have omitted to mention that Mr. W. 
H. Hill occupies the post of second viola, and Mr. C. 
Ould that of second violoncello. 


RECITAL AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MLLE. MARIE KREBS and Miss Agnes Zimmermann gave 
a unique and interesting piano recital in St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday, March 15. The marked feature of 
the performance was that not a single solo was played 
during the whole concert. There were duets for four 
hands on one piano, and Reinecke’s Impromptu, Mozart’s 
Sonata (Op. 53), and Saint-Saéns’ variations on a theme 
of Beethoven, for two pianofortes. The ladies alternated 
in the duets from Jrzmo to secundo. The recital com- 
menced with Hummel’s grand duet for four hands, 
Mile. Krebs taking the frzmo. The first movement was 
played with great vigour and brilliancy, and the andantino 
was given with much delicacy and fine effect of light and 
shade. In Reinecke’s Impromptu on a theme from 
Schumann’s “ Manfred,” Miss Zimmermann, who took the 
secundo, played with power, precision, and beauty of tone. 
Three Marches of Schubert, in which Mlle. Krebs took 
first part, were rendered with great evtrain. The recital 
closed with the Saint-Saéns Variations, in which the 
clever fugue was played in the best style of both per- 
formers. Miss Zimmermann was most effective in the 
bass. The audience, though not large, was thoroughly 
appreciative. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 

THE season at Her Majesty’s Theatre was brought to a 
close on the evening of the 13th ultimo with a performance 
of The Flying Dutchman. Mr. Rosa, it is understood, is 
a considerable loser by his speculation. Forewarned of 
this probability if he relied on the production of Wagner’s 
operas at such a period, he has reaped the reward of his 
labours. Neither pains nor expense was spared. A 
splendid mise-en-scéne was provided, and the cast of the 
operas was unexceptionably good. The engagement of 
Mme. Valleria was an excellent step in management, and 
her splendid efforts testified to its soundness. Nor could 
any other fate have been anticipated for the other novelty 
of the season than what befell it. Whatever may be the 
shortcomings of the age we live in, it cannot be denied 
that it is an age of thought, and everything is now sub- 
jected to that test. The lesson is not likely to be lost on 
the acumen of Mr. Rosa. 


THE ROYAL AVENUE THEATRE. 
ANOTHER beautiful theatre now adorns London, and is a 
striking object in the avenue leading to the Embank- 
ment. It is in the style of the French Renaissance, from 





plans of Mr. Fowler, the architect. The stage is fifty- 
two feet broad, and thirty-two feet deep, and ample room 
is allowed for a moderately-sized orchestra. The decora- 
tions are in excellent taste, the acoustical proportions are 
perfect, the visual not less so. The system of electric 
lighting is admirable and effective. Madame Favart, 
one of Offenbach’s latest and best operas, adapted to 
English by Mr. Farnie, inaugurated the opening of the 
theatre, which took place on the r1th ultimo. With M. 
Marius (manager), Miss St. John, and other well-known 
artists, as interpreters, the opera is likely to have a second 
edition of popularity, for such a well-constructed piece 
with charming music had by no means exhausted its hold 
on the public when withdrawn from “The Strand.” The 
“Rigodon of Dardanus,” introduced in the last act, 
elicited much applause, both from the excellence of 
Rameau’s music and its execution. The orchestra is 
well balanced, and under the skilful direction of Mr. 
Hilles. 





Musical Potes, 


—~— 

THE Ring des Nibelungen of Richard Wagner is an- 
nounced for performance in four cycles at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre during the month of May next. The dates of 
the four cycles are fixed as follows :—First Cycle, May 
5, 6, 8, 9; second, May 12, 13, 15, 16; third, May 
19, 20, 22, 23; fourth, May 25, 26, 27, 29. The 
rendering of this unique work has been entrusted by 
Wagner himself to Angelo Neumann. Herr Anton Seidl 
of Leipzig, deemed by Wagner one of the best inter- 
preters of his works, has been announced as conductor of 
the orchestra, and Herr H. Vogl and Frau Vogl of 
Munich, opera singers to His Majesty the King of Bavaria, 
amongst other eminent German artistes, will take principal 
parts in the grand performances. The representations 
will be on the same scale as those which have taken place 
in Berlin and other German cities, and which have been 
marked by extraordinary success. As these dramatic 
works are suz generis, and make a large demand not only 
upon the ear but also upon the intelligence of an audience, 
it is not without reason that Hans von Wolzogen’s guide 
through the music of the “Ring,” containing analyses, 
and the leading themes, will be published in English in 
the course of the present month. This work may serve 
as a vade mecum, but if studied previous to the performance, 
will not only greatly enhance the pleasure of the spec- 
tators, but go far to enabling the hearer to pronounce 
a correct judgment upon this great:German work. Herr 
Neumann has been favoured by the King of Bavaria 
with special permission to use all the splendid scenery, 
the costumes, and armour, which were employed in 1876 
at Bayreuth. His hope and aim is to render the repre- 
sentations in London even superior to those in Berlin. 
The Crown Prince of Germany at the time of the Nibe- 
lungen performances in Berlin expressed his conviction 
that such perfect rendering of the operas would not fail 
to be appreciated even by a critical London audience. 
Herr Vogl, who will appear in London in May, will 
also take the chief part in the ensuing performances of 
Parsifal at Bayreuth in July and August next. 

THE fourth season of the “Symphony Concerts ” under 
the able conductorship of Mr. C. Hallé is announced to 
take place during the months of May and June. The pro- 
grammes of the six concerts include the Choral Symphony, 
Schumann’s Faust (the complete work), and Beethoven’s 
Mass in D; as well as other well-known classical works. 
Professor Wilhelmj, after his long absence in the United 


States and Australia, has promised to make his first 
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rentrée in London at these concerts. The proceeds of 
these performances will be devoted to the funds of the 
Royal College of Music. 


HERR HERMANN FRANKE announces the first series of 
the grand German Opera and Wagner Cyclus to be 
given during the months of May and June next. Herr 
Hans Richter will conduct all the performances, and the 
artistes engaged are mostly from the Opera House in 
Hamburg. The chorus, consisting of a hundred members, 
has been selected from the best voices of the royal opera 
houses in Hanover, Schwerin, and Hamburg. The 
mise-en-scéne and costumes are designed and executed 
in Germany specially for the performances. Wagner's 
Meistersinger and Tristan und Isolde will be given 
for the first time in England. Mozart’s Fidelio, Eury- 
anthe, and Cos fan tutte, with other Wagner operas, 
form part of the performances. May the 18th, the first 
night, will be devoted to Lohengrin. 


THE fifth season of the Richter concerts, to commence 
May 5th, is also announced. Brahms’ new pianoforte 
Concerto, to be played by Mr. Eugéne d’ Albert, and Liszt’s 
‘“ Graner Messe,” are the principal novelties mentioned. 


MR. GANz’s Orchestral Concerts commence on April 
22nd. Liszt’s Symphony to Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” 
for orchestra and female chorus, dedicated to Wagner, 
will be given for the first time in England. A new 
symphony by Signor Sgambati, in five movements, is also 
announced. 


A most successful performance of Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout’s dramatic cantata ‘‘ Hereward” was given on the 
14th of March in the Town Hall at Newcastle at the 
third and last of Mr. William Rea’s series of subscription 
concerts. The principal vocalists were Miss Marianne 
Fenna, Miss Tomsett, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. J. 
Bridson. Mr. Prout conducted his own work, and met 
with an enthusiastic reception. ‘“ Hereward” was first 
introduced to a Newcastle audience a twelvemonth ago. 





PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


A JENSEN. 


Songs, and Dances, 20 Small Pieces (8186 a, 4). Edited by 
Joun FARMER (Harrow School Edition), 2 Books, each rs. 6d. 
Wanderbilder. mel 17 (1187 a, 6), each, 1s. 8d. 


The Mill (Die Mile), 3s. 
Romantic Studies. Op. 8 (8185 a, 4), each net, 1s. 6d. 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 





“ AETANO NAVA’S Elements of Vocalisation for 


. Ladies’ Voices (Elementi di Vocalizzazione ad uso delle fanciulle), 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
No. 6801 a, 6, Augener & Co.'s Edition, 2 Books, each, net, rs, 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 
R LEONARD. Kénigs-Husaren, Marche brillante. 
. 


1. Pianoforte Soloin p major. 4s. 
2. Pianoforte Solo in p flat. 4s. 
3. Pianoforte Duet in p. 5s. 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 
Le GENESIS OF HARMONY. An Enquiry 


into the Laws which Govern Musical Composition. 
"EK AlOS 'APXOMES@A. 
** T must begin with rudiments of art, 
To teach you gamut in a briefer sort, 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual 
Than hath been taught by any o. my trade; 
And there it is in writing, fairly drawn.” 
Taming of the Shrew, Act iii., Scene i, 
By Hucu Carterton. Price 3s. net. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 81, Regent Street. 


Now READY, New Edition of Augener & Co.’s 


_BUFF CATALOGUE of Pianoforte Music. ‘To be had free on 
pplication of AuGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Rezeat Street. 





AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION—No. 8296. 


UNDAY MUSIC.—A Collection of roo Short 


Pieces extracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 
of the most celebrated Composers. Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, 
and Revised by E. PAUER, Blue 4to Vol., with Chromo- Litho., &c., 
170 pp., net 7s. 6d. Or, in 3 Blue 4to Vols, (8296a,4,c), each, net 3s. 

Or, elegantly bound, complete, net 1os. 6d. 
No, Contents :— 
. Schubert. F. Pax vobiscum. 2. Mozart.W. A. Andante in Gc. 
. Schneider, Fr. Prayer. (Stille der Andacht.) 
. Cherubini, L. Pie Jesu. 5. Haeser, A. F. Graduale, 
. Schubert, F. Das Marienbild. 
. Haydn, Jos. Prayer. (Gebet zu Gott.) 8. Arcadelt, Jacob. Ave Maria. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Hope. (An die Hoffnung.) 
Mozart, W. A. Andante in p. 
. Chorale: Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’. 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Andante in a. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Andante inp. 14. Haeser, A. F. Pie Jesu. 
. Chorale :, Alle Menschen miissen sterben, 
. Handel, G. F. Return, O God of Hosts. (Samson.) 
. Stradella, Alessandro. Sacred Aria. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Nature’s Praise of God. (Die Ehre Gottes). 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. 
. Hiller, Joh. A, Chorale: Wie gross ist des Allmacht’gen Giite. 
+ Mozart, W.A. Ave verum. 22. Gluck, Chr. W. Hymn. 
. Bach, Joh. Seb. Chorus, (Passion Music, “‘ St. Matthew.”) 
Schubert, F. Litany. 
. Hiller, ya A. Hymn: Mein Gott, zu dem ich weinend flehe! 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. 
. Chorale: Auf, auf mein Herz mit Freuden, 
. Beethoven, L. van. Prayer. (Bitten.) 
Stradella, Alessandro. O Salutaris, 30. Himmel, Fr. Prayer. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Andante in & flat. 
. Chorale: Ach, bleib’ bei uns, Herr Jesu Christ. 
. ——— Wie schin leuchtet der Morgenstern. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Love of our Neighbour, (Die Liebe des Nichsten, 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Adagio in £, 
. Beethoven, L. van. arch, (Mount of Olives.) 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. But the Lord. (St. Paul.) 
. Cantique: Alla trinit& beata. (Fifteenth century.) 
Evening Hymn of the Moravian Brothers, 
. Handel, G. F. Chorale: Ehr’ sei im Himmelsthrone, 
Bach, Joh. Seb. Hymn in G minor. 
. Pergolesi, G. B. Stabat Mater. 
Handel, G. F. Come, ever smiling Liberty. (Judas Maccabeus.) 
Schumann, Rob. *** 45. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Morning Song. 
Beethoven, L. van. Andante in &. 
. Handel, G. F. Adagio in B minor. 
. Pergolesi, G. B. Quando Corpus, (Stabat Mater.) 
. Chorale : Aufersteh’n, ja aufersteh’n wirst du, 
. Haydn, Jos. The Heavensare telling. (Creation.) 
. Schiitz, H. von (Sagittarius). Hymn. 
« Lotti, A. Oh! hide thy iace. 
. Mozart, W. A. Evening Thoughts. 
. Astorga, E. d’. Sancta Mater. 
. Bach, Joh. Seb. My Heart ever faithful. 
. Marcello, B. From Psalm I. 
. Crotch, W. Be Peace on Earth. 58. Righini, V. Te Deum, 
. Old German: Bless thou thy Maker, 
Bortniansky, D. Sanctus, 61. Palestrina, Agnus Dei, 
. Handel, G. F. Adagio and Presto. 
. Bortniansky, D. ray unto the Power of Mercy. 
. Mozart, W. A. Andante. 65. Hiller, Joh. A. ‘ibus Song. 
66. —— Thou mourn’st, O Christ, in heavy suffering. 
. —— O Lord, against Thee only have I sinned. 
. Handel, G. F. Andante. 69. Zingarelli, N. Lita: y, 
Marcello, B. Preserve me, Lord. 
Handel, G. F. When Jesus, our Lord. 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. For in His own Hand, 
. Beethoven, L. van. Andante. 
. Schubert, F. The Wanderer’s Evening Song. 
. Hasse, Joh. Ad. Recordare Jesu. 76. Corelli, A. Largo, 
. Mozart, W. A. From the Hymn: Gottheit, dir sei Preis. 
. Haydn, Jos. Andantino, 79. Schubert, F. To Music. 
Mozart, W. A. Adagio. 81. Bach, Joh. Seb. Andante. 
. Crotch, W. Andantino. 83. Palestrina. Stabat Mater. 
. Bach, C. Ph. Em. Aria from the Oratorio, ‘‘ St. Pe.er.” 
. Hummel, J. N. Andantino. 86. Mozart, W. A. Andante con moto. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Adagio. 
. Field, John. Evening Song. 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F I will sing ot Thy great mercies. 
Corelli, A. Sonatada Chiesa. 91. Webbe, S. Prayer. 
. Schubert, F. ies irae, dies illa. 
. Beethoven, L. van. Adagio sostenuto. 
94. Old Hebrew Prayer. 95. Himmel, Fr. Prayer. 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. I waited for the Lord. 
97. Beethoven, L. van. Andante cantabile. 
98. Dussek, J. L. Adagio. 99. Schubert, F, The Weeping. 
100. Handel, G. F, The King shall rejoice. 





London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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A COLLECTION OF ANTIQUARIAN AND OTHER MUSIC, 
A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF VOCAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL WORKS BELONGING TO MR. HENRY LESLIE’S 
CHOIR—AUTOGRAPHS AND MSS., &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL 


BY AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, Aprit 3rd, at ten minutes past One o’clock precisely, a 
large Collection of ANTIQUARIAN and other MUSIC, SCARCE 
TREATISES, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, and MSS. of Eminent 
Musicians, the Library of Vocal and Instrumental Works belonging to Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Choir, &c. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 

A VERY RARE AND INTERESTING COLLECTION OF ANTI- 

QUARIAN MUSIC, MISSALS, BREVIARIES, &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL 


BY AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, Aprit 28th, and following day, at ten minutes past One o'clock 
precisely, a very rare Collection of ANTIQUARIAN MUSICAL WORKS, 
comprising Ambrosian and Gregorian Antiphonales, MS. and _ printed 
Breviaries, Missals, Books of Hours and other Books of Devotion from the 
11th Century, also Scarce Treatises by Aaron, Artusi, Butler, Elerus, 
-Gaforius, Gardanus, Heyden, Holyner, Isaac, Lossius, Morley, Paduanus, 
Pretorius, Willzrt, and others. Catalogues on receipt of six stamps. 





UITE IN E MINOR, for the Pianoforte. Com- 

posed by James C. Culwick. Op.1. Second Revised Edition. Cora- 
plete, 8s., or singly:—Preludio, Fuga, 3s. ; Andante affettuoso, 2s. ; Presto 
spiccato, 3s.; Allegretto Scherzando, 2s.; Adagio Finale, 3s.—London : 
AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


—— IN A FLAT MAJOR, for the Piano. 

forte, by James C, Culwick. Op. 2. Price, 4s,—London : AUGENER 
& Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 

ONATA IN D MINOR, for the Organ. Com- 


sed, and Dedicated to Sir Robert P. Stewart, Mus.D., by C. 
Op. 3. Price 3s. net.—London: Novetito & Co,, 1, Berners 








' Culwick. 
-Street, W. 


HE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. An Intro- 
ductory Text-book, with Musical Examples and numerous Exercises 

iBy James C. Culwick. Price 2s.—Dublin: E, Ponsonsy, 116, Grafton 
Street, London: Simpkin, MarsHALt, & Co. 


AVORITE SCOTCH SONGS. “I’m glad my 


heart's my ain,” 1s. 6d. net; “Emigrant’s Reply,” 1s. 6d. net; 
‘Four Maries,” 1s. 6d. net; “‘ Wife’s Farewell,” 1s. 6d. net; “‘ Piper o’ 
Dundee” (New Version), 1s, 6d. net; ‘‘ Lang awa’ Ship,” 2s. net; “‘ Fair 


fa’ the gloamin,” 1s, 6d. net. 
Dundee ; MeTHven, Simpson, & Co. London: Patzey & WILLIs. 


|S gpmmcennia SCHOOL MUSIC, by Joun Farmer, 
Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 


ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 
Cloth, 4s.; Paper Cover, 3s. ; Book of Words, 2d. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 


GLEE BOOK. Vols, 1. and II. Cloth, 4s, each, 


Part Soncs FOR PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. I. and II., in paper covers, rs, 6d. each, 


SONGS. Vol. I., cloth, 4s. 
SINGING QUADRILLES. 


ast Set. ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” &c., 1s, 
and Set. ‘‘ Humpty mayo, &c., duet, 38- Soio, rs. 
3rd Set. Hunting Quadrille, “ John Peel &c., 1s. 
ath Set. Singing Quadrille, “ s and Girls,” &c., 1s. 
List and full particulars may be obtained on application, 
Harrow: J. C. Wixsee, Bookseller to Harrow School. 
London: Novetio, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


HEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIOLIN 

SCHOOL. By Epmunp Stncer and Max Szirriz. 2 Vols., each 

net (Cotta Edition).—London : AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 
oubert’s Place, London. 


OUIS KOHLER’S PRACTICAL PIANO- 
METHOD. (Practische Klavierschule). Op. 300. English and 
oo. Text. 4to, 176 pages. Price Three Shillings net. Peters’ Edition, 
ISS BEATRICE ALLEN, RA.M., T.C.L, 


Teacher of the Piano, 91, Lorrimore Road, S.E. A good school 
treated with. 




















CONTENTS. 


Wacner’s Tue RinG oF THE Nisgtunc. By Fr, Nigcks. 

Tue Hunprep AND FiFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BirRTHDAY 
oF JoserH Haypn. By C., F. P. 

Roya. Co.Liece or Music, 

Our Music Pacgs, 

ForgiGN CoRRESPONDENCE: Music IN VIENNA, 

CorRESPONDENCE. 

Our Music Paces: ILLustraTions TO WaGner's “THE RING 

' OF THE NiIBELUNG,” J. Haypn’s “SONG OF FAREWELL,” C, P, 
E. Bacn’s ‘Two Minvets,” 

Reviews, 

89 CONCERTS AND OPERA. 

Musicat Notes. 

Jensen, Nava, E, Paugr’s Sunpay Music. 

PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS, 

W. T. Best’s HanpEL Atsum, E. Paver’s Orp MASTSRS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 
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WELL. 
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The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
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The Number ofthe ‘Monthly Musical Record” 
has now reached 6,000 per month. This can be 
verified at Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co.’s, the 
Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, 








Just ComMENCED, 
IN MONTALY PARTS, 74., 


The History of Music. 
By EMIL NAUMANN, 
Director of Music at the Chapel Royal, Dresden, 


Translated by FERDINAND PRAEGER. 
WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS BY 


The Rev. Sir F. A.GorE OusELEY, Bart., M.A., Mus.D 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 


ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 
PARTS 1 to 4 NOW READY. 
To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts. 


“Tt appears to be exceedingly well translated, illustrations profusely 
scattered throughout.”—Musicad Times. 

‘* Herr Naumann treats his subject at once learnedly and with abundant 
power of popular exposition.” —Scotsman. i 

**A comprehensive account of the art of music, containing the history of 
its growth, with explanations of the science of music, and of the natural 
laws from which harmony springs.”—Gloucester Fournal. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 





Organ Students and Organists.—Rummens’ Attachment (patented 
is quite free from the defects and disadvantages attendant upon all other 
modes of attachment. Humphrey J. Stark, Esq., Mus. B, Oxon., says of 
it:—‘* Mr, Rummens’ invention is a valuable one, as it entirely obviates the 
objections usually raised against pedal attachments. ‘There is not the 





M ISS MARIE COPE (Soprano) accepts Engage- 
ta ments for Oratorios and Concerts. Lessons.—167, New Cross Road, 





ghtest fear of injury to the pianoforte, and the action is so contrived that 
rapid gato passages can be played with ease and certainty I have much 

leasure in cordially recommending the invention.”’--Prices and full particu- 
ars, of the inventor, patentee, and manufacturer, Henry A. Rummens, 102, 
Railton Road, Brixton, London. 
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ANDEL-ALBUM.—Containing Extracts from 


Instrumental Music by HANDEL, now rarely performed. The 
ee Marches, and other Incidental Music from the Italian 
ras ; Selections from the Sonatas for Stringed Instruments ; Organ and 
Woot ichord Music ; Oboe Concertos ; Grand Concertos ; Water and Fire 
Muse, &c. Arranged from the Scoresfor the Organ by W. T. Best. 


VOL. I. (87572), net, 1s. 


1. March from the Opera ‘‘ Rinaldo.” 
2. March from the Opera ‘‘ Giulio Cesare.” 
3. Dance of tres. Introduction to the First Act of the Opera 
4. Sinfonia da Caccia, from ditto. [“‘Admeto.” 
5. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera ** Alcina,” 
6. Minuet from the Overture to the Oratorio “‘ Joseph.” 
7. Prelude from the Second Act of the Opera “ Agrippina,” 
8. Arietta from the Second Act of ditto. 
9. Sinfonia (with Trumpet solo) from the Opera ‘‘ Amadigi.” 
ro, March from the Opera *‘ Partenope.” 
11. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera ** Parteno) 
12. Sinfonia from the Second Act of the Opera “* Alessandro,” 
santas 6 of Recitatives,) 
Fuga, From Six Petites Fugues for the Harpsichord. (No, 4.) 
VOL. II. (87576), net, 1s. 
. March from the Oratorio of “ Judas Maccabzeus.” 
Sinfonia from the Third Act of the Opera Scipione.” 
. Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Ottone.” 
. Musette from the Second Sonata for Two Violins and Violoncello. 
. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Oratorio ‘* Alexander Balus.” 
. Minuetto from the 5th Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments, 
Hornpipe from the Water-Music. 
. Bourrée from the Fire-Music. 
. Allegro from the Fire-Music. 
Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera “ Lotar 
. Fuga from the Second Oboe Concerto. (Also Six F waiees ‘for the Organ, 


No. 3.) 
VOL. III. (8757¢), net, Is. 


March from the O; “ Riccardo. 

. Sinfonia from the “ Third Act of the i ** Almira.” 
Allegro from the Water-Music. 

. Adagio and Fuga from the gth Solo Sonata. 

. Triumphal March from the Opera ‘‘ Scipio.” 

. Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera “‘ Lotario.” 

. Arietta from the Second Act of the Opera “‘ Rodrigo.” 
. Gavotte from the Opera “‘ Alcina.” 


VOL. IV. (8757d), net, 1s. 

. Chorus from the Last Act of the Opera “ Alcina.” 

. Tamburino and Final Chorus from the Opera “‘ Alcina.” 
Passacaille from the 7th Suite de Piéces for the Harpsichord. 
Fuga. From Six Organ Fugues. (No. Ty, in G minor. ) 
Courante from the Overture to the Opera “‘ Scipio.” 

VOL. V. (8757¢), net, 1s. 

. Concerto for Stringed Instruments, with Horns and Oboes. 
Pastoral Symphony from the Oratorio “‘ The Messiah.” 

. Andante from the 4th Oboe Concerto. 

. Minuet from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Arminio.” 

. Finale to the Third Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 

VOL. VI. (8757/), net, 1s. 

. Bourrée from the 7th Organ Concerto. 

. Arietta. “ Vieni, 6 cara!” from the Opera “ Agrippina.” 

. Fuga from the 4th Suite de Piéces for the Harpsichord. 

. Rigaudon from the Overture to the Opera “‘ Ariodante.” 

VOL. VII. (7576) net, 15, 

. Passacaille from the Opera “ Rodrig 
Finale to the Water-Music. 

. Air from the Tenth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
Chorus, ** Their sound is gone out into all lands,” from the Oratorio 

‘* The Messiah.” 
. Sonata, with Organ obbligato, from the Oratorio “Il Trionfo del 


‘empo.’ 
VOL. VIII. (87574), net, 1s. 
. Sarabande from the Overture to the Oratorio “ * Theodora.” 
. Chorus, “Il Nume vincitor trionfi,” from the Oratorio “‘ La Resurrezione.” 
. Fantasia in c major, from the Harpsichord Lessons. 
. Gloria Patri from the Psalm Dixit Dominus. 
VOL. IX. (87572), net, 1s. 
. Musette, for Stringed Instruments and Flute, from a Masque. 
. Presto, from the Fifth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
. Minuet from the Ninth Organ Concerto. 
. Passacaille from the Fourth Sonata for Two Violins and Violoncello, 
60. March from the Opera ‘‘ Deidamia.” 
Final Chorus from the Opera “ Silla.” 
VOL. X. (87574), net, 1s. 
. Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera ‘* Amadigi.” 
. Final Chorus from the Opera ‘‘ Amadigi.” 
. Courante from the Suite de Piéces in G major. (Second Collection.) 
. Fuga in B minor, from Six Organ Fugues. (No. 4.) 
Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Tolomeo.” 
VOL, XI. (87572), net, 1s. 
67. Siciliana from the Eighth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
68, my to the Eighth Organ Concerto. 
. Final Chorus from the Opera of *‘ Teseo.” 
70. Minuet from the Second Oboe Concerto. 
71. Sinfonia from the First Act of the Opera ‘‘ Poro,”” 


(Continued. 


{Preceding a 
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Handel-Album (Continued). 


VOL. XII.  GrgTm net, 1s. 
72. Air “‘ Pensa a Serbami” from “ 
73. Overture to the Opera “‘ Giulio- Cesare.” 
. Introductory Chorus from the Opera “ Giulio-Cesare.” 
. Bourrée from the 8th Solo Sonata. 
. Gigue from the Suite de Piéces in G minor. 
VOL. XIII. (8757), net, Is. 
. March from the Opera of “‘ Floridante.” 
. Introduction and Chaconne from the r1th Grand Concerto for Stringed 
Instruments. 
. Final Chorus from the Opera of ‘* Tamerlano.” 
. Overture to the Second Act of the Opera ‘* Amadigi.’ 
. Duet and Chorus, ,** Joys, in gentle trai appearing,’ * from the Oratorio 


of *‘ Athalia.” 
Will be finished in Twenty Vols. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, also Foubert’s Place, 
Regent Street. 


London: 


LD MASTERS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By E. PAvER. 
OLD ENGLISH. 


S. 

8300 OLD ENGLISH COMPOSERS for the Virginals and 
Harpsichord. A Collection of Preludes, Galliards, Pavanes, 

Grounds, Chaconnes, Suites, Overtures, Sonatas, &c., &c. 
Selected, Revised, and Edited by E. Pauer. With Portrait 
of Purcell, and Biographical Notices. Cloth, gilt sides and 
edges, net... ee ee ee 
Or singly i in pa er covers. 

WILLIAM BYRDE (1546-162 ~ Popular Pieces (Pauer).. 

DR. JOHN BULL (1563-1628.) Popular Pieces (Pauer) . 
= ge DO GIBBONS (1583-1625.) Popular Pieces (Pauer) 

R. JOHN BLOW (1648-1708). Popular Pieces (Pauer) . 
8300¢ HENRY PURCELL (1658-1695). Popular Pieces (Pauer) 
8300 f T cy AUGUSTINE ARNE (1710-1778). Popular Pieces 


er) 
JOHN. ‘FIELD’ (1782- 1837). Popular Pieces (Pauer)... 
OLD FRENCH , 
OLD FRENCH COMPOSERS (1633-1829). 
from the Works of Lully, 
marets, de Monteclair, 
Rameau, Rousseau, 


Revised by E. Pauer we 
J. P. RAMEAU (1683 ~1764). * Popular Pieces (Pauer)... eee 


OLD ITALIAN, 


ARCANGELLO CORELLI (1653-1713). 
( Pauer) 
DOMENICO SCARLATTI F (x683-1757)- 


ay 
° 


8300a 
83006 
8 300¢ 
8300d 


yon 


Nn 


nN 


8135 


is) 


Popular Pieces 

Lalande, Campra, Rebel, Des- 
Couperin, Destouches, Mouret, 
eciatnes and Grétry, ane and 


8299 


Popular Pieces 


50 Harpsichord 
Lessons (Pauer) ... eco eve owe eee 


SUNDRIES. 


THE CLASSIC ““MPANION. A Collection of easy and 
moderately dificult Pieces from the Works of the most celebrated 
Composers of the 17th and 18th Centuries. Arranged ina strictly 
chronological order, partly Transcribed, the Fingering supple- 
mented, and the whole Revised by E. PAvER. 

8286 VoL. lL. with Preface, Portrait of Mozart at the age of Seven, 
contains Corelli, Kuhnau, Couperin, Teleman, Matheson, 
Scarlatti, Rameau, J..S. Bach, Handel, Marcello, W. F. 

Zach, Paradies, C. P. E. Bach, Haydn, J. C. Bach, 
Boccherini, Clementi, and Mozart. Bound, net, ros. 6d. ; 
in paper covers om ams ad és 

8287 Vor. II. Contents: Haesler, Pleyel, Gelineck, Dussek, Stei- 
belt, Miiller, Beethoven, J. B. Cramer, Woelfli, Berger, 
Pollini, Hummel, and Field. A Silhouette of Beethoven is 
given ey with this Vol. Bound, net, ros. 6d.; in 

cove ° eve tee eee eee ove eve see 

8324 The MERRY ‘MUSICIANS. “A Collection of favourite 

Dances and other cheerful Pieces, for the Pianoforte. Selected 

from the Works of the most celebrated Composers of the 17th 

and 18th Centuries. Revised, Partly Arranged, with signs of 

Expression and marks for Metronome, by E. 3 Paver. Ele- 

gantly bound, gilt sides and edges, net, 7s. 6d.; papercover 4 6 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 





VOL. XI. (Year 1881) of 


THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
(With Title and Index, Year 1881, completed, bound in cloth), 
PRICE 3s. NET. 


For 1s. an exchange of the Single Numbers of the Year 1881 against the 
Bound Volume can be made at the Publishers’. 


Covers for Binding Back Numbers, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874 1875, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881, each 1s. net. 


ALL BACK VOLUMES TO BE HAD. 
Londén: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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Oreer ES Published within the last Month by 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London ; 
and to be had of all Town and Country Music 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
CHOPIN, F. Works after Klindworth and Xaver Scharwenka :— 
Op. 34, No. 3. Valseing major... eon 
Op. 36. Second Impromptu in F sharp major oon ieee 
Op. 40. Two Polonaises wa ° 
GURLI' rh é Slumber Song. Op. ior, No. 6 
KIRCHNER, TH. ae New Album-Leaves 
TSCHAIKOWSKY P Barcarolle .., 


lla ead DUETS. 
PAUER, E. Concordia. Collection of Standard Pieces. Selected, 
Fingered, Revised, and Arranged (the Primo without Oc- 


Handel. 


llers. 


Aria from Fire Music ... 

. Bach. Andante in F eve ons 
Haydn. Andantinoinc ... ove 
Beethoven, Turkish March 


VOCAL. 


BEETHOVEN. “In questa tomba oscura.’ 


armen: ne ene 
“ words 
LUTGEN, B. 


“If T were a Fairy.” ‘Song :. Aviva Cae 


VOLUMES. 
8806 BEETHOVEN. _ 67 (co ypu Songs. Edited by E. 
auer. With Portrait. In paper cover ... oni ae 
Bound, gilt sides and edges ... 
8753 CLARK, SCOTSON. 15 Marches for Organ 
8108 CZERNY. ror Exercises (New Edition) ooo 
8109 —— Etude de la Velocité (New Edition) .. 
87830, 6, ¢ HANDEL-ALBUM. Short Pieces for the Harmo- 
nium by Scotson Clark. 3 Books. each 
8550 HANDEL. Choruses oe for Pianoforte Duet by 
Callcott. Book I 
71448 — a for Piano Duet, with Flute, Violin, and Violon- 


818sa, 5 JENSEN, ‘A. Romantic Studies. “A Cycle of 17 ’Piano- 
forte Pieces. Op. 8. 2 Books... «each 
PROUT, EBENEZER. — ro ape Cantata, Op. 16. 
os Vocal Score... « oo» =e 
s1a—d Chorus P; + each 
+ REIN ECKE,. c ‘Children’s Album.” 33 Easy Pieces 
7083 ROECKEL, j. L. Air du Dauphin. Ancienne Danse de 
la Cour. For String Orchestra... 
La Kermesse de St. Cloud. Air de Danse. For Violin 
and Piano 
ROMBERG, B. H. Nocturne’ for Violoncello and ’Piano- 


forte as ese -" 
SCHARWENKA, XAVER. 16 Polnische T’anze (Patish 
Dances). For the Pianoforte (with Portrait) 
--— Nordisches. Op.21. For Pianoforte Duet ... a 
SPOHR, L. Grand Duet Concertante. ~~" 112:— 
8693 For Violin and Pianoforte .. oe oe te ° 3 0 
8289 For Violoncello and Pianoforte ... 3 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; Foubert's s Place ; sand. ar, a 
treet, London. 


BENEZER PROUT’S “ALFRED.” A Dramatic 


Cantata. The Libretto by Witt1am Grist. For Soprano, ae 
and Bass, with Chorus and Orchestra (or sineeemnene " 
gost Vocal Score, 8vo , aa 3 0 
Cuonvs Pants. 


a 
7744 
8380 
8608 





go51a Soprano.. 
90516 Alto 
gesic Tenor 
g051d Basso - ne oe °° oe oe 
Orchestra Parts may be had on Hire. 


_ London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. ie 


Now published for the first time. See page 81. 


ONG OF FAREWELL (ABSCHIEDSLIED). 


By Josern Haypn. Price 1s.—London: AuGENnER & Co., New- 
gate Street and Regent Street. 


encsmant ROUNDS (Deutsche Reigen), for Piano- 


forte Duet, by Moritz Moszkowsk1. Op. 25. Quarto Volume, 
oblong (8584). Price 2s, 6d. net. —London: AUGENER & Co., Newgate 
Street and Regent Street. 


OCTURNE ALBUM. A Collection of cele- 


brated Nocturnes for the Pianoforte, Selected, Fingered, and 
Revised by E. Pauer. 4to (8322), price 2s. net.— London: AUGENER & 
Co,., Newgate Street ani Regent Street. 


Now Ready. 
OMPLETE LIST OF PETERS’ EDITION, 


1882. ‘To be had oe on application, 














N EW MUSIC published during last Month, to 
' bed of AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 
London. 

FULL SCORES AND ORCHESTRA PARTS. {£ s. a. 
LISZT,F. Symphonic Poems, No: 2, “ Tasso.” Orchestra Parts, 1 8 
MAURER, L. Morning Greeting. For 2 Cornets in B flat, 2 

Horns, and Bass Trombone. Full Score and Parts . 
—— 12 Small Pieces for the same. Full Score and Parts ooo 
MOZART. Works. Series VIII. Symphonies: No. 40 in G min.; 

4tinc. Fullscore ... coo) OR 
— Series XI. Dances for Orchestra. Nos. 14 to 24. Full 


Score net 

RUBINSTEIN, A. Op. 107. “th Symphony (c ‘minor). Full 
ore, "Gx tos. ; Orchestra Parts — ... 

— Ballet Music from “Nero.” Full Score, 188. ; ; Orchestra 


. i eae re aes ° 
SARASATE, PABLO DE. Op. 20. « Zigeunerweisen,’ ” for 
Violin and Orchestra. Fi ull Score, 6s.; Orchestra Parts 
VIOLIN, TENOR, CELLO. 
NAWRATIL, C. ~ 11, 2nd Trio for Piano, Violin, and Cello 


(F m 
RUBINSTEIN, A Op. "106. 2 Quartets for 2 Violins, Tenor, 


Cello :— 

ag Ze A flat aanler ove 

BOCCHERINI, "LUIGI, "6 Sonatas for Violoncello and Piano. 
Revised by Griitzmacher. No. 1 in A major, No. 2 in 
c major, No. 3 inG major, No, 4 in E ms major, No. 5 
in c minor, No. 6 in A major eee ie . each 

PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

RUBINSTEIN, A. Op. 2h a be hy ee wd 

Kleinmichel __... 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
BAKER, FELIX. Varieties, No.3. 6 meeremnen on an Cnet 


Air °° 
DENHAM, JOHN. Le Printemps ons ° 
MUNDELLA, EMMA. Three Ps. ia net 
SCHUMANN, R. Op. 44. Quintet in & flat, arranged by L. 

Stark pea 9 movement by Pauer) 
WAGNER, R. Tristan and Isolde. 

core, with Words... 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
LISZT, F. Graner Mass. Vocal Score, 8 net 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Kalaschnikoff, the , ee. of ifoscow. 

Complete Opera, Vocal Score 

WAGNER, R. Tristan and — Complete ‘Opera, Vocal 
core. 8vo_... «. net o 10 


~ COTSON CLARK'S "FIFTEEN MARCHES 


7 for the Organ. 

No. 1. Marche Anglaise. | 
2. Marche aux Flambeaux. 
3. Marche des Fantémes. | 
4. Marche des Girondins. 
5. Marche des Jacobins. 
6. Marche Militaire. 
7. Belgian March. 


‘ae Opera.” “Piano 
sy, Ie 





No. 8. Commemoration March. 
9- Festal March. 
10, Inauguration March. 
11. Pilgrims’ March. 
12. Procession March, 
13. Roman March. 
14. Russian March. 
No. 15. Vienna March, 
Oblong quarto, forming Vol. 8753 of Augener & Co.'s Edition, net 4s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street 
ARL REINECKE’S CHILDREN’S ALBUM. 


Fifty-three Pieces for the Pianoforte. Vol. 8350, net 2s. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER. SIXTY STUDIES. 


° 6 Velocity Studies. 
15 Arpeggio Studies. 
6 Studies for the Left Hand. 
3 Studies in the Cantabile Style. 
10 Studies in Thirds and Sixths. 
3 Change of Finger on one note. 
4 Shake Studies. 
6 Studies in Double Passages. 
4 Studies in Legato Style and Part-playing. 
Studies for acquiring a Strong Touch. 
Selected, ae and the fingering sup 4 gore em with nee of —_ 
and directions as to the proper mode of practising them, &c., — PAUER. 
With Portrait of Cramer. Bound in folio volume, forming No, 8106 of 
Augener & Co.'s Edition, net 1os. 6d. 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 


THE TURKISH PATROL 
(Die Tiirkische Schaarwache), 
By TH. MICHAELIS. 
Op. 83. Planststs Solo. Price 1s. 4d. net. 
London : AUGENER & co., Newgate | Strees and Regent Street. 
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